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Humorous Fiction 


You know how rare humor is in the realm of the 
short story. We mean genuine humor — not the 
slapstick kind, but the ingenious structure of comic 
situations, funny characterization and hilarious in- 
cident. In the forthcoming issues of JUDGE you 
will find just this type of story. And there is a long 
series of them from the pen of 


Gelett Burgess 


who wrote those humorous classics ‘‘Are You a 
Bromide,” ‘‘'Goops and How to Be Them,” “‘Ain’t 
Angie Awful” and a string of comic books that have 
aes the nation rock with laughter. Among the 
stories by Mr. Burgess to appear in early i issues of 
JUDGE are ‘The Girl With the Naked Ears,” 
“Livery’s Love System,” ‘‘Pinkey Doodle’s Pro- 
posals” and others whose very titles are provocative 
of asmile. Mr. Burgess is at his best in these 
stories and you will enjoy every one of them. 

And they are merely one of a hundred or more 
storiettes, poems, skits, essays, jokes, editorials, 
comments on the movies, a selection of the world’s 
best humor, a children’s department, book reviews, 
“Bad Breaks” and College Student’s wit offered the 
reader in every issue. JUDGE is the biggest buy 
on the newsstands for readers of refinement, intelli- 
gence and an appreciation of wholesome, up-to-the- 
minute entertainment. Your newsdealer has it; ask 
him for a copy of this week’s 


JUDGE 


On sale every Thursday morning throughout the country, but difficult to buy 
every other day—it is usually sold out on the day of publication. 
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” 
‘“‘Hello, New York 
Within a few days Uncle Sam’s latest and greatest air monster will a lifting capacity of 90 tens and a cruising radius of 5,600 miles. 
have completed its long journey from England, where it was constructed, This sketch—by Frank Paulus, of Lesiin’s staff—shows how New 
and, no doubt, a new transatlantic speed record will come into exist- York will appear to the crew of the vast “ship” when the thrilling trip 
ence. The giant is 69414 fect long. It has a diameter of 8414 feet, is at last ended. The ZR-2 will tour America shortly after it arrives. 
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Is Advertising a Crime? 


a joint committee and presumably after due 

deliberation, has permitted the Post Office De- 
partment to increase the already high postage rate on 
that portion of a magazine which contains advertising 
matter. In other words, at a time when business 
throughout the country newds every encouragement 
possible, our Government goes out of its way to put an 
added burden on the creator of business. 

“It is a great mistake to consider advertising as an 
index of business.” writes Roger W. Babson. “Ad- 
vertising is far more,—it is the creator of business. 
Where railroad earnings may be compared to the 
thermometer which registers the heat, advertising may 
be compared to the sun which creates the heat. . . Our 
Government, for instance, could do today nothing 
better to help business than to make no mailing charge 
on the advertising sections of magazines, instead of 
penalizing them as at present.” 

Mr. Babson addresses a plea to the publishers of the 
country to cut their advertising rates to help business 
regain its feet. Congress, in effect, dares them to do.so. 


bene after a series of public hearings before 


Kansas Notes 


HE Kansas City Star tells of a Mrs. Tennal of 
Sabetha, who hates to drive with the hood off 
the jitney. “It embarrasses me to expose the 

inner workings of the machine. The insides of a jitney 
always remind me of the signs of the zodiac. They 
ought to be covered up.” Also of a Salina man who 
went into a hardware store and asked for a package of 
small tacks. “How small?” asked the salesman. “The 
smallest you have.” But the salesman said he didn’t 
have that size. 

Will White’s Emporia Gazette mentions a member of 
the Emporia Country Club whose thoughts were so 
far from his business that he wrote a check the other 
day for “fore” dollars. From the Wichita Eagle we 
learn that “an over healthy young lady was observed 
Friday afternoon walking toward the scales in front of 
Jack Spine’s clothing store. She raised one foot cau- 
tiously and set it on the platform. The indicator 
glided swiftly around to 125 pounds. With an air of 
disappointment, the young lady walked swiftly away, 
evidently thinking one foot enough to weigh at a time.” 

The Emporia Gazette writes of a Wichita editor who 
“has taken to a bomb-proof retreat to meditate on the 
frailty of fortune. One of his reporters wrote: ‘Miss 
Higgins after her graduation will devote some time to 
the study and cultivation of voice. She has given her 
friends much pleasure along that line in the last two 
years.” Which was all right,” the Gazette says, “except 
that the elder Higgins is a dead shot, and the printer 
set it ‘vice’ instead of ‘voice’.” 





If any apology is needed for this liberal use of the 
scissors, we merely say that there is a certain artless 
reality in the Kansas brand of journalistic humor 
which we like and therefore pass along. 


New Work for the Viilain 
Revie the war there was a sort of epidemic of 


white-slave plays—crude dramatizations of 

vice-surveys in various cities, which the public 
did not care for and the National Board of Review 
finally refused to pass. 

What might not be shown as our own crimes could, 
however, with slight changes, be turned into patriotic 
disclosures of the alleged crimes of the enemy and all 
the producer had to do was to put a German helmet 
on his villain and he could get away with anything. 

When the war ended and the Bolshevik revolution 
came, the villain simply threw aside his helmet, 
blacked his eyebrows and put on a fringe of whiskers 
and became a Bolshevik. 

In the present lull in what might be called objective 
villainy—the time is scarcely ripe for Bosco to assume 
a Japanese uniform—why not give him a trial 
in a more static, psychological role? We have all read 
of the horrors of life on Main Street and the lovely 
heroine’s sufferings there; why shouldn’t our villain, 
with time hanging heavy on his hands, try embodying 
the crudities and vulgarities which so rasp the tender 
souls of the Carol Kennicotts? 

What could be more piquant than the sight of audi- 
ences all the way from Maine to California hissing the 
cultural deficiencies of their own husbands and brothers, 
and furiously applauding the heroine’s demands for 
more agreeable architecture and a general increase in 
sweetness and light? 


The Biggest Corpse in History 


HE Bolsheviki are resolved not to die without 

taking medicine. Every charitable capitalist 

is invited to assist in averting starvation from 

the survivors of the blight and the bludgeon. Thus 

the blatant doctrine is weepingly approaching dissolu- 
tion. 

The picture of Russia drawn in Mr. Ferguson’s arti- 
cle in this issue shows an almost complete social dis- 
integration of the once powerful state. But while our 
sympathies demand that the sufferings of its millions 
of starving victims be mitigated with charity, it must 
be apparent to all that bread lines can serve merely as 
a temporary palliative. The cure lies only in a com- 
plete reorganization on a scale to fire the imaginations 
of our greatest engineers and executives. 

There is evidence that Maximoff’s appeal to them is 
not falling on deaf ears, that with proper governmental 
encouragement they will tackle the vast problem with 
whose solution is bound up the future of civilization. 
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BOLSHEVISM REAPS THE WHIRLWIND 


A Vivid Picture of the Russian Hell from a Soviet Official—His Remedy 





PHOTOS DR. WOOSCHIN'’S COLLECTION 


The Bolsheviks may be weary and broken in spirit and hungry— pate 
certain: they are always ready to partici- 


thing is 


but one 


Epitor’s Note.—This the second article by 
Mr. Ferguson based on his correspondence with 
Juvenal Maximoff, the first appearing in the 
issue of July 9, entitled “Come Over and Boss 
the Job, Begs Russia.” Mr. Ferguson’s advocacy 
of the scientific business state—of national admin- 
istration, that is to say, in the hands of big 
engineer-executives which shall function like the 
management of one of our great efficient indus- 
tries—has brought him fame on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Marimoff believes that Russia in her 
agony is ripe for the substitution of this highly 
modern form of government and its operation on 
a huge scale.) 


fall—that the Communists will 

make their exodus from 
Russia — between August and 
1922, leaves us com- 
paratively cold until we learn 
that the prophet is actually a 
member of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, 

But Juvenal Maximoff is much 
more than that. He is a great 
agricultural engineer who is re- 
sponsible for the famous pro- 
gram to electrify the rural 
industries of Russia. He organ- 
ized the department of the Soviet 
Government that tried to apply 
modern tools and methods to the 
creation of an adequate food 
supply for the Russian people, a 


\ PROPHECY that Bolshevism will 


October, 


Kalinin and General Budeny, two of the pr 


agony to-day. It was Budeny who destroyed Wrangel’s 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 
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department which was unsuccessful in its 
work because it was utterly frustrated 
by Bolshevist politics. He is also, not- 
withstanding his thorough education and 
widely recognized achievements, the son 
of a peasant, as close as Gorky to the 
human heart of his unhappy country. 

At this moment millions of people are 
starving in Russia. The Russian famine 
has an aspect that should touch every 
lively heart with a nudge of universal 
warning. The cause of it is the enfeeble- 
ment of a social system. 

In Russia, immense populations are in 
motion. They are abandoning some of 


in a celebration of any sort. 
this one — staged during the 


oss. A ae: ! 


Thousands took part in 
“Third International” in Moscow. 


the fruitfulest regions of the earth and 
leaving them bare of men. The people 
are flying as from an earthquake or a 
deluge—some physical visitation of de- 
structive and overwhelming force. Mes- 
sages of frantic appeal are whispered 
across the world by the radios from 
Moscow. 

Yet it is not by any natural calamity 
that these starving populations have been 
routed from their homes. The calamity 
that is destroying them is political. 

Better than any other man Maximoff 
understands this. 

In one of his recent letters he shows 

just how the Russian famine hap- 





forlorn little army a few months ago. 


ops of Russia’s 


pened. He describes in detail the 
relaxation of social tension, the 
enfeeblement of life-sustaining 
power, that precipitated the great 
disaster. ‘To be sure, there was a 
deficient rainfall; but a like 
shortage had occurred many times 
before. Under the old régime in 
Russia the earth-grip of its rural 
civilization was strong enough to 
stand a drought. The trouble is 
that civilization has lost its grip. 
Maximoff says that this year’s 
area of cultivation in Russia is 
about 40 per cent. of what it was 
in 1916. Because of the increas- 
ing scarcity of draught-animals 
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Scores of pictures of Lenin have reached this country, but none of them is so striking 
as this bust—the most remarkable likeness of the famous Bolshevik leader which has 
ever been evolved by any sculptor.‘ 


plowing has been done in shallower fur- 
rows from year to year. That is perhaps 
the main reason why the shortage of rain 
has proved fatal. Man must plow deep 
—or else give up living in towns and 
settled places. 

Besides the shallow plowing there has 
been, of course, a lack of fertilizers. And 
through non-selection of seeds, 40 to 60 
per cent. of wild grass was drilled into the 
fields with the wheat. Since the grass 
has a natural tendency to gain upon the 
grain, the yield has been reduced in still 
greater proportions. 

Thus it is plain that the Russian famine 
is not due to an “Act of God.” It is due 
to a let-down in the tension of social 
organization and intelligence. 

In the letter from Maximoff that I am 





about to quote—the letter in which he 
makes the prophecy regarding the fall of 
Bolshevism—Maximoff presents the most 
vivid, the most comprehensive and search- 
ing, the most authentic, and in some 
aspects the most appalling picture of the 
Russian social organization to-day that 
has been vouchsafed to Western eyes. 
This is not surprising, since as an engineer 
he has been trained to accurate large-scale 
observation; as a member of the Soviet 
Government still, though shelved and 
frustrated, his facts and figures emanate 
from headquarters; and as the son of a 
Russian peasant he understands instinc- 
tively as well as through constant personal 
contact the workings of the mind of that 
inarticulate class which makes up 90 per 
cent. of the vast Russian population. He 








is probably the one observer in all the 
world who can best tell us what is the 
matter with Russia. 

And not only what the matter is but 
what the remedy should be. He suggests 
that we study the administration of credit 
rather than that of alms. He proposes to 
organize business in such a way that even 
a hungry and destitue peasant can be 
turned into a capital asset. 

In an article in L¥s.te’s, issue of July 9 
(“Come Over and Boss the Job, Begs 
Russia”), I presented the appeal which he 
has made to the big engineers and business 
executives of America to help form a 
committee or consortium, of the kind of 
men that we in America have lumped in 
the dollar-a-year class, to sit as a sort of 
super-government at Moscow and _ re- 
organize the country for production on a 
comprehensive and magnificent scale. 
Such a scientific business government has 
of late been dubbed a “technarchy” and 
its members “technarchs.” 

Maximoff writes that 
the United States 
should make it a con- 
dition of any traffic 
whatever with Russia 
that such a technarchy 
be established there. 

We have all been 
brought up to suppose 
that business and _ be- 
nevolence are two en- 
tirely separate things. 
Americans have excelled 
in both. Our business 
organizations and our 
charity organizations 
are alike colossal and 
unparalleled. But there 
is a serious inconvenience in separat- 
ing the business of doing good from 
the business of making money; it 

splits the mind in two. The idea of 
the technarch is that the gap between 
business and benevolence must now 
be closed up. It is Maximoff’s idea 
that only in the substitution of a 
technarchy in Russia is there any 
hope of Russia’s rehabilitation. 

His description of the disease and 
some specific suggestions regarding 

the application of the remedy follow: 

“Ever since the revolution of 1905 
provoked by constitutional democrats 
and socialists of many shades—the 
policing of the Russian state has gradu- 
ally become ever more expensive and 
difficult notwithstanding the fact that 
before the revolution of 1917 the villagers 
were not armed with rifles, ete., as they 
now are. Today the cost and difficulty 
of maintaining law and order is almost 
prohibitive, because the prestige of 
governmental authority—even commun- 
istic terrorism—is gradually going down, 
whilst the armament of the villagers is 
gradually increased. No doubt after the 
fall of the Bolsheviks—when the soldiers 
bring to the villages the beauz restes of the 
munitions of the armies and navy—the 
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Lenin among his supporters during the May Day celebration. 


villages will be fairly well equipped to 
withstand every effort of any government 
to impose taxes, to collect monies or goods 
or to prosecute the villagers because of 
crimes committed. 

“The sums expended for the upkeep of 
the administration of internal justice 
under the old imperial order, whilst the 
prestige of the government was’ very 
great, whilst the communications were 
maintained and peace was reigning all 
over the country—when the country was 
not full of weapons—cost yearly the lump 
sum of. 400,000,000 roubles gold. Now, 
how can any government manage Russia 
under her present state, when prestige of 
every sort. is lost, when everybody is 
armed jusqu’ aux dents, when even a short 


trip is almost impossible and a long 


journey is sure suicide—on account of the 
banditism? It is impossible even for the 
present terrific communistic government 
to put down this banditism—notwith- 
standing the fact that the banditism 
which broke out directly after the revolu- 
tion of March, 1917, was speedily ex- 
tinguished by the Bolsheviks, who then 
did not have such a power as at present. 
Constitutional democrats are aching to 
vet power into their hands, but they do 
uot grasp the realities of the situation. 

“I beg you to point out this fact to the 
capitalists of the United States, and else- 
Where, because any support of the socialis- 
tic and constitutional democratic parties 
will mean the sure loss of invested monies. 
These parties cannot establish any 
yovernment. 


“It is necessary to create 
now among the Russians who 
understand the condition of 
things—and who are honest 
enough - to ‘acknowledge the 
facts—an entirely new party, 
namely a Technocratic Party. 
At present I do what I can for 
this purpose here. 
“The technarchy, i.e., the 
trust of foreign engineers and 
investors, must occupy all the 
mining regions, all the railways 
connecting the mining regions 
with the sea-ports and with the 
forest-regions wherefrom’ the 
timber for mining was exported. 
This is the first thing necessary 
to do. 
“The second step (when all 
is put in good order within 
these territories) will be the 
gradual disarming of the country; for 
which purpose it will be necessary to 
establish in several places settlements 
where peasants may get manufactured 
goods, imported from abroad, only and ex- 
clusively against the rifles, guns, bombsand 
other war material they have hoarded. 
It will be well to have a great amount of 
shot-guns with ammunition to barter 
against rifles, machine-guns, ete., as the 
shot-guns are really necessary in Russia. 
Wolves, etc., are exceedingly plentiful 
now in our country, and game as well: 
“These settlements must not only bar- 
ter with the.-peasants, but must also 
gradually introduce co-operative associ- 


UNDERWOOD 

Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan's 
h ea d O f 
Trotzsky. 


ations within the villages. The co- 
operatives have been ruined by the com- 
munists. These associations have been 
used not so much for trade, as for agita- 
tion. Through and by the co-operative 
associations it will be possible, very 
gradually, to introduce simple banking 
operations into villages, i.e. introduce 
there the circulation of warrants, cheques, 
bills of exchange—all drawn against 
goods. By doing so it will be possible 
almost without any trouble gradually to 
annihilate the paper-currencies. These 
issues have been so inflated by the 
socialists that money now (paper money) 
(Continued on page 278) 
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plowing has been done in shallower fur- 
rows from year to year. That is perhaps 
the main reason why the shortage of rain 
has proved fatal. Man must plow deep 
—or else give up living in towns and 
settled places. 

Besides the shallow plowing there has 


And 
through non-selection of seeds, 40 to 60 


been, of course, a lack of fertilizers. 


per cent. of wild grass was drilled into the 
fields with the wheat. Since the grass 
has a natural tendency to gain upon the 
grain, the yield has been reduced in still 
greater proportions. 

Thus tt is plain that the Russian famine 
is not due to an “Act of God.” It is due 
the tension of social 


to a let-down in 
organization and intelligence. 
In the letter from Maximoff that I am 


about to quote—the letter in which he 
makes the prophecy regarding the fall of 
Bolshevism—Maximoff presents the most 
vivid, the most comprehensive and search- 
ing, the most authentic, and in 
aspects the most appalling picture of the 
Russian social organization to-day that 
has been vouchsafed to Western eyes. 
This is not surprising, since as an engineer 
he has been trained to accurate large-scale 
observation; as a member of the Soviet 
shelved and 


some 


Government still, though 
frustrated, his facts and figures emanate 
from headquarters; and as the son of a 
Russian peasant he understands instine- 
tively as well as through constant personal 
contact the workings of the mind of that 
inarticulate class which makes up 90 per 
cent. of the vast Russian population. He 





is probably the one observer in all the 
world who can best tell us what is the 
matter with Russia. 

And not only what the matter is but 
what the remedy should be. He suggests 
that we study the administration of credit 
rather than that of alms. He proposes to 
organize business in such a way that even 
a hungry and destitue peasant can be 
turned into a capital asset. 

In an article in LEsite’s, issue of July 9 
(“Come Over and Boss the Job, Begs 
Russia’’), I presented the appeal which he 
has made to the big engineers and business 
executives of America to help form a 
committee or consortium, of the kind of 
men that we in America have lumped in 
the dollar-a-year class, to sit as a sort of 
super-government at Moscow and_re- 
organize the country for production on a 
comprehensive and magnificent — scale. 
Such a scientific business government has 
of late been dubbed a “‘technarchy” and 
its members “technarchs.” 

Maximoff writes that 
the United — States 
should make it a con- 
dition of any traffic 
whatever with Russia 
that such a technarchy 
be established there. 

We have all 
brought up to suppose 
that business and _ be- 


been 


nevolence are two en- 
tirely separate things. 
Americans have excelled 
in both. Our business 
organizations and our 
charity organizations 
are alike colossal and 
unparalleled. But there 
is a serious inconvenience in separat- 
ing the business of doing good from 
the business of making money; it 
splits the mind in two. The idea of 
the technarch is that the gap between 
business and benevolence must now 
be closed up. It is Maximoff’s idea 
that only in the substitution of a 
technarchy in Russia is there any 
hope of Russia’s rehabilitation. 
His description of the disease and 
some specific suggestions regarding 
the application of the remedy follow: 
“Ever since the revolution of 1905 
by constitutional democrats 
and socialists of many the 
policing of the Russian state has gradu- 
ally become ever more expensive and 
difficult notwithstanding the fact that 
before the revolution of 1917 the villagers 
were not armed with rifles, etc., as they 
now are. Today the cost and difficulty 
of maintaining law and order is almost 
the prestige of 
even commun- 
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governmental authority 
istic terrorism—is gradually going down, 
whilst the armament of the villagers is 
gradually increased. No doubt after the 
fall of the Bolsheviks—when the soldiers 
bring to the villages the beaux restes of the 
munitions of the armies and navy—the 
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Lenin among his supporters during the May Day celebration. 


villages will be fairly well equipped to 
withstand every effort of any government 
) impose taxes, to collect monies or goods 
or to prosecute the villagers because of 
crimes committed. 
*The sums expended for the upkeep of 
administration of internal justice 
uder the old imperial order, whilst the 
prestige of the government was 
vreat, whilst 


very 
the communications were 
maintained and peace was reigning all 
ver the country—when the country was 
not full of weapons—cost yearly the lump 
sum of. 400,000,000 roubles gold. Now, 
how can any government manage Russia 
under her present state, when prestige of 
ery sort. is lost, when everybody is 
med jusqu’ aux dents, when even a short 
trip is almost impossible and a long 
irney is sure suicide—on account of the 
handitism? It is impossible even for the 
resent terrific communistic government 
put down this banditism—notwith- 
tanding the fact that the banditism 
which broke out directly after the revolu- 
tion of March, 1917, was speedily ex- 
tinguished by the Bolsheviks, who then 
d not have such a power as at present. 
Constitutional democrats are aching to 
power into their hands, but they do 

t grasp the realities of the situation. 
‘I beg you to point out this fact to the 
pitalists of the United States, and else- 
here, because any support of the socialis- 
and constitutional democratic parties 
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“It is necessary to create 
now among the Russians who 
understand the condition of 
things—and who are honest 
enough to acknowledge the 
facts—an entirely new party, 
namely a Technocratic Party. 
At present I do what I can for 
this purpose here. 

“The technarchy, 7.e., the 
trust of foreign engineers and 
investors, must occupy all the 
mining regions, all the railways 
connecting the mining regions 
with the sea-ports and with the 
forest-regions wherefrom the 
timber for mining was exported. 

This is the first thing necessary 
to do. 

“The second step (when all 
is put in good order within 
these territories) will be the 
gradual disarming of the country; for 
which purpose it will be necessary to 
establish in several places settlements 
where peasants may get manufactured 
goods, imported from abroad, only and ex- 
clusively against the rifles, guns, bombsand 
other war material they have hoarded. 
It will be well to have a great amount of 
shot-guns with ammunition to barter 
against rifles, machine-guns, ete., as the 
shot-guns are really necessary in Russia. 
Wolves, etc., are exceedingly plentiful 
now in our country, and game as well: 

“These settlements must not only bar- 
ter with the peasants, but must also 
gradually introduce co-operative associ 
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associations it will be possible, very 
gradually, to introduce simple banking 
operations into villages, i.e. introduce 
there the circulation of warrants, ¢ heques, 
bills of 


goods. 


exchange—all drawn against 
By doing so it will be possible 
almost without any trouble gradually to 
These 
inflated by the 


socialists that money now 


annihilate the paper-currencies. 


issues have been so 
paper money ) 


(Continued on page 278) 
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FLOODS BE 
DAMMED 


Dayton Shows the Way to 
Tame Both Rivers and 
Politicians 


By 
ARTHUR RUHL 


HE Pueblo man, 
fresh from the Col- 
orado disaster, had 

come to Dayton to learn 
from those who had been 
through a worse experi- 
ence—and seen to it that 
it should never happen 
again. Morgan, Chief En- 
gineer of the work in the 
Miami Valley, and Paul, 
his assistant, were lunch- 
ing with the western pil- 
grim at the Engineer's Club, 
and all three were talking 
floods and flood-prevention. 
Technical problems; social 
and political problems; the 
difficulty of getting the in- 





habitants of a valley to look In 1913, 
at things in a community as all the 
world remembers, 





instead of a local way; the 
ostrich-like fashion in which 
threatened neighborhoods 
hid their heads in half 


a great flood over- 


whelmed, Dayton, O. Be- 












tween four and five hundred 
people were drou ned and $100,- 





gotten 
together and 
are spe ndi ng 
$35,000,000 to make 
their city flood- proof. 
This snapshot, made in one 
if the nearby valleys, shows an 


measures, and trusted that 000,000 worth of property de stroyed. That bit of uncon pleted ement outlet, through which the raging 

. . tragic history will never repeat itself. That is, it wil waters of the future can rush—harmlessly. Inthe 
the Inev itable, which an im- not if ¢ ngineering skill can prevent u. Without askin J accompanying article, Mr. Ruhl tells the story of the 
personal Nature will sooner help from the Government the citiz f Dayton ha S vast neu indertakin i] yne of our modern wonders. 


or later roll down over 


them, was never really going to come. 








Last spring there was a mild flood at Dayton. This shows how one of the tremendous cement con- 


} 


duits worked on 


rat occasion, 





“For instance,” said Morgan, and he 
mentioned a city, not necessary, perhaps, 
to describe more specifically here. “It’s 
coming there one of these days. Sure as 
fate. A flood that will make Pueblo 
seem like a summer shower. ‘They've 
been warned. But they prefer to take a 
chance!” 

I recall this sentence from an inte! 
esting lot of shop-talk, not for an) 
fatuous pleasure in melodrama, but as 
something to be listened to, coming 
from the source it did. Morgan had 
had experience with several score of 
Hood-prevention projects before he un 
dertook the job at Dayton. In preparing 
for that, he and his associates made 
more exhaustive researches into rainfall 
and possible recurrence of floods, both 
here and abroad, than had hitherto been 
carried out, perhaps, in this country 
Moreover, I had seen something of the 
Dayton flood of 1913, when between 
four and five hundred people were 
drowned and $100,000,000 worth of 
property destroyed, and whoever has 
had personal acquaintance with one of 
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Conduits 
for carrying 

e normal flow 
of the river through 

lam. These will be 

wered up when the dam 

completed. For the vast 

mount of work of this sort it was 

ce ssary to raise $2,000,000 for the pre- 
Dayton raised it. 
Remember the promises you made in the attic!” 


minary operations. 


was the war-cry utilized during the money-getting 


Im paign. At first there was considerable opposition to the project; but later all objections were elimi- 


ited and to-day everybody in the Ohio city is enthusiastically in favor of seeing the big undertak- 
ing th rough to its conclusion. 


these deluges is likely to take prophe- 
cies of this sort with becoming serious- 

The peril was over when our relief 
train reached Dayton from New York 
in 1913. And all that we saw was home- 
less people and the ruin everywhere; the 
vellow Miami hurtling down the valley 
far outside its natural banks, houses 
tipped over, cut in two, smashed to 
kindling—and the Mud. 

Imagine the whole surface world as 
vou usually know it, coated to a height 
of twenty or thirty feet wjth a viscous, 
ill-smelling slime. Houses, trees, grass, 
ind the insides of houses, with their 
hooks, carpets, pictures, and the insides 
of factories with all their delicate ma- 
chines—everything from electric dynamos 
to love-letters in a desk, picked up, as 
t were, and dipped, as you would dip 
omething in a mordant dye. There was 
omething about it,—this unescapeable, 
ill-penetrating mud—more terrible than 
the frank strength of the tawny Miami 
itself; something reptilian and sinister, 
of the nether world; the slobbering, 
poisonous tongue of an impersonal Mon- 
ter to which human kind and all its 


loyalties, 
reverences and beauties, were something 
less than dirt. 

This was what the citizens of the Miami 
Valley saw in 1913, and without asking 
help from the Government, they got 
together and prepared ‘to spend some 
$35,000,000 to save themselves and their 
descendants from ever seeing anything 
like it again. It was an example of 
public spirit and community sense worthy 


accumulated decencies and 


of attention, and we shall consider it 
briefly here. 

The Miami River is something over 
150 miles long, and with its main tribu- 
taries, the Stillwater and the Mad river, 
which converge just above Dayton, it 
drains all or part of fifteen Ohio counties 
and about four thousand square miles of 
rich farming land. The district through 
which the Miami flows is thickly settled 
and the river is crooked, filled with bars 
and not made to carry floods. 

The tragedy of 1913 stirred people as 
only such things can do, and there was 
an immediate cry that “something 
The first thing thought 
of under such circumstances is naturally 


should be done.” 


building levees and straightening and 


dredging the river channel so that it 
Many thought 
various tentative 


will carry more water. 

this sufficient, and 

schemes were worked out, including the 
diverting of streams. It be 
came apparent, however, to 

Arthur E. Morgan, the enginee1 

chosen to investigate the whole 
problem, and to those 
associated with him. 
that any such plan 
would merely mean 
protecting one neigh 
borhood at the expenss 
of others; that it would 
be inadequate in any 
case, and that the onl) 
thorough wav of handl- 
ing the job was to 
build enough retaining 
dams above Dayton to 
hold back any flood 
that could  conceiva- 
bly take place. 

Dams would not be 
practicable every 
where. There might be 
no sites, or the sites 
might be in districts 
too valuable to be ex 
propriated, or the 

amount of water to be handled 
as in the lower Mississippi. 
for instance—might be too 














Arthur E.. Morgan, who directed the prelimin 
work and who is ( hief Engineer neh rge ¢ f 
vork in the Miami Conservanc / District 
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enormous to make retaining dams prac- 
ticable. But they were possible in the 
Miami Valley, and Morgan and his asso- 
ciates, backed with the $2,000,000 which 
the citizens of Dayton subscribed for this 
preliminary work (“Remember the Prom- 
ises You Made in the Attic!” was the 
war-cry with which the money 
collected) set about to collect data and 


prepare plans according to which the 


was 


job, once done, would be done for good. 

They worked backward by means of 
flood marks, surveys and elaborate cal- 
culations, until they knew more clearly 
than anybody had known before what the 
Miami had done and what it was capable 
of doing. They studied storm records 
and rainfall statistics in this country and 
abroad, and dug up such curious facts, 
for instance, as that the “average maxi- 
mum flood of a hundred years as revealed 
by the 900-vear record of the Danube 
at Vienna, the 300-year record of the 
Seine at Paris and the 2,300-vear record 
of the Tiber at Rome, was not greatly 
exceeded by the maximum flood of one 
or two thousand vears.”” They found out 
what could be done by channel-straight- 
ening, dredging, levees and diversion, and 
what these means left undone. The final 
plan called for five earth dams and retain 
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ing basins (in ad 
minor 
flood 
management) and 
the function of 
these 
this: 

Each dam 
to be pierced by 


dition to 
means of 


dams was 


Was 


a permanently- 
open concrete con- 
duit, through 
which the normal 
flow of the river 
and the flow dur- 
ing minor freshets, 
would pass unim- 
These 


would 


peded ° 
openings 
not pass, however, 
more than 
the channel below 
the 
safely handle, and 


water 


dam could 
in times of greater 
flood the 
water would be re- 
tained back of the 
dam and let down 
gradually. Thus in 
another flood like 
that of 1913, the 
larger part of the 
run-off, which 
four 


excess 


lasted about 
days, would be let 
down slowly over 
a period of about 
two weeks. In or- 
dinary times, 
therefore, the 
land back of the 





dams would be practically as they wer 


before the dams were built. In times 
of flood a greater or less amount of thy 
lowland would be flooded. Only = a 
small part of the lowland would he 
permanently taken from cultivation, 


however, and the rest, it was believed, 
would be benefited by the occasiona 
deposit of silt. 

The five reservoirs would have a ca 
pacity of 900,000 acre feet 
lent of 900,000 acres covered a foot deep 
or about 60 per cent. of the total amount 
of flood water in 1913. When discharging 
at capacity, the dams could control a 
flood 40 per cent. greater than the one 
of that vear. The work would 
$35,000,000 and be completed in 1922. 

Although the project had the support 
of the bulk of the people, it met at first 
with the opposition always. stirred up 


the equiva 


cost 


by any radical change in things as they 
are. Part of this opposition was directed 
at the engineering plan itself, and part 
at the methods proposed for carrying 
it out. Mr. Morgan and his associates 
felt that the whole valley must be treated 
as a unit and that the work must be taken 
out of politics. They found that existing 
laws constantly conflicted with 
other; that cities pulled against counties, 
that the right to make dams did not 
include the right to make levees, an 
in short, that new laws must 


each 


vice versa 
be made if the work were to be success- 
fully carried out. 

It was proposed that a legislative act 
be passed providing for the creating of 
districts for flood prevention in the State 
of Ohio, of which the Miami Conservancy 
District should be According to 

(Concluded on page 279) 
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ss of construction 


The dam. when it is completed, will rise high on 
either side, and the conduit will pierce it 
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There, in the sunlight, 
alin y lazily, was a long, 
needle-like thing 
made me shudder 


a little. 


hich 





THE 
LIGHTS OF ENCANTADA 


By H. M. HAMILTON 


Illustrations by ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


T was long after midnight when I left 
the DoisCabecas. Its ployglot babble 
rang in my ears; my nostrils were 

choking with the fumes of tobacco and 

had rum, so that to come out of doors was 
like entering a new world. In a long, 
lonesome row the lights of Funchal 
circled the bay, marking where the little 
city slept at the foot of its mountain. 
in the air, sweet with roses and honey- 
ickle, was a faint smell of rain. Madeira: 
or do Oceano! And Jeremy had called 
ie a fool for preferring it to Thames fogs! 


By straining my eyes, I could make out 
in the blackness to seaward a deeper 
shadow, with one red lamp like a drop of 
blood. That was the Orotava, lying in the 


Roads. 


bunk, dreaming of Piccadilly; and next 


Jeremy was no doubt snug in his 


morning she would up anchor for South- 
ampton—for home! I envied Jeremy a 
little—in this paradise where nothing ever 
happened—for his coming fling at the 
music-halls. But only for that—I had 
eaten of the lotus, and regretted nothing. 


I sighed from contentment, then turned 


my steps—not to 
the Pontinha 
where by a miracle 
the Orotava’s ten- 
der might still be 
lvying—but toward 
my humble lodgings in the 
And as I walked I sang. 
The Cambhinada 
absolutely deserted. 


Alfandega. 
was at first sight 
Perhaps this very 
solitude made the sudden apparition of a 
man from the shadow of a tree peculiarly 








mou / ‘ 
etetitaeresl | Phael poe thew! 
\ ratte me | had a Chaitug 
Dolmen mi o terres j athexl teokd 
smd chrectly t the tan, ot ; 
Wall shat ' What | “Mant 
1 coukl se him plaiml the lamp 
wht he was a neero, amazimaly huge 


areloot, with a double row of white teeth 
exposed ina benevolent grim. He looked 
it me approvingly then sani 

“You big strong man \ le ( ome 
we Master 

“Nota step! Leakd with an oath. The 
kindly grin never left his face, but with 
me sweep of his arms he caught me up 
like a baby. I opened my mouth to ery 
out, and found his great hand clapped 
cross it 

“You come see Master 
a voice deep and sweet as an organ-tone 
‘He tell me bring strong man. No 


he repeated, in 


huht you, sare 

It was humiliating to see how easily he 
ran with me, his feet making no noise on 
the slippery basalt cobbles of the road. 
Suddenly he swerved to the sea-wall, 
here pierced by the course of a tiny dried 
river, and leaped easily down to where a 
small gasoline-launch bobbed up and 
down in the waves like an empty egg- 
shell. Wading in with me, my captor 
dumped me into the launch and climbed in 
after me. Instantly the motor chugged, 
and we shot out into the offing. The 
lights along the bay drew away, and 
danced in harmony with the boat’s 
motion. Then, as suddenly as we had 
started, we stopped. 

“I bring him, Master,” said the negro, 
in a reverent, worshipping voice. “‘Jes’ 
like you tell me. He big man, and 
strong. He do.” 

“Very well, Cady,” answered a silky 
voice. “Take the boat now, and keep 
her head to the waves. I'll talk to him*” 

“What does this outrage mean?” I 
sputtered, when my breath came back. 

“I’m sorry Cady was so urgent. But 
he has only one way of getting results. 
Perhaps it is the best way.” 


HE launch was pitch-dark, but the 
flare of a match, as Cady’s master 
lighted a cigarette, showed me a flat dish- 
face, with gleaming eves and a beard and 
mustache in the style of the Third 
Napoleon. 

“IT am an English citizen,” I said. 
“You'll pay well for this.” 

“Precisely; precisely,” said the suave 
voice. “I expect to. Shall we say- 
fifty pounds ’—half now—half when your 
work is done?” 

“Fifty pounds!” I gasped. And I had 
not fifty shillings in the world! With 
fifty pounds I could go to England at my 
own sweet will, as a cabin passenger. 
“What work?” I asked him. “I'd do 
anything that is decent for fifty pounds.” 

“Tt is not severe work—forastrong man. 
And it is beneficent work. You see, it is 
my intention, to-morrow, to sink a boat.” 


MATE Wi ai} 


ln the dark it seemed to me he hooked 

' hy hl tcowaarel thee park | 
that wa the (Undone She wa thu il 
at » | whal Ha And Jerem ‘a 
baer Th poaswend Chercnageh ony teed 


the put f a clock-tick Nl tain! 
was made up. I started up, an tinal 
pousead on the rail to jump 

By God—no! Not the Orotava, vou 
Not if L can swim 
At the word, the 
giant negro leaped upon me like a panther 
I had no time to escape; I felt his huge 
bulk upon me, as [ lay in the bottom of 
the boat 
wind. I struggled, moaned, and gave 
myself up for lost. Then 

“That will do, Cady. 
The pressure on my) windpipe relaxed. 


™ oundre ' 


Cady" said the man 


his elbow was shutting off my 


Let him up.” 


but you should not use 
Cady is very devoted to 
where were we?” 


“IT am sorry 
that tone to me. 
me. Now—let us see 


TOOK my seat, sore and breathless, 

while the level voice went on: 

“You misunderstood me. I do not 
want to hurt this ship of yours. It is a 
bird of prey I want to destroy. Sit 
quietly, and I will explain. Have you 
ever heard of the Revanche?” 

I shook my head. 

*“Well—she was once the U——, but I 
won't give the number. She operated off 
Gibraltar. When the armistice came, 
her captainy/Max Annenheim—a Prussian 
pig, by the way—a man without decency 
or honor—offered me a half interest in 
her for a thousand pounds. You see, 
otherwise she would have been handed 
over to the Allies. 

“Since then—to be quite frank with 
you—Annenheim and I, with our crew of 
Levantine cut-throats—have been at 
work—making a small killing here—a 
larger one there—nothing great, you 
understand, but enough to give us a 
profit—a generous profit.” 

“What do you ‘mean?’ I demanded 
hoarsely. “Piracy?” Suddenly there 
came to my mind the published news 
stories of missing ships that had mystified 
two Continents. 

“Call it so if you like. We take only 
money, jewels, valuables; and we hide 
them safely, I agsure you. Only two 
people in the world know where. This 
time to-morrow there will be only one who 
knows.” 

“You want me, then, to help you sink 
your own boat! Why?” 

“Porque no?” The soft voice was 
purring at my ear. “It has sunk many 
others—destroyed them, leaving no more 
trace than a dream leaves. It has been a 
curse to mankind—and—” again that 
note of hatred, of jealous fear—‘‘it will 
be worth all it costs—to send that 
Prussian swine—that devil of the itching 
palm—to join his betters—” 

“Enough!” I said. “I will join you— 
for love of the work—not for love of you— 
whoever you may be. But I have your 
word not to harm the Orotava? For I'll 


have ham mm anvil conoern 
het 

You have my word he sani ural 
lalengurenatly the word of Leon Cron 


which has never been broken But t 
me, What does this ship carry?” 

It is laden with Malmses for South 
ampton. But on it is my friend 

Ah, Malmsey' His face lit up, then 
darkened “Bah! Who wants your 
trumpery wine? and in 
For in our whok 


She goes free 
return —vou help me 
twenty men, not one can I trust, but 
Cady. I trust him.” 

“You are my Master,” said the negro, 
simply, over his shoulder. 

“Cady was a sailor on a Cadiz oil 
tanker we sank off Teneriffe,” explained 
Gomez. “He knew how to run a launch 
so I begged him off, and made him our 
patrol. Eh, Cady?” 

For reply the negro came and knelt 
before Gomez in a posture of submission. 
Gomez touched him with his foot. 

“Get up,” he said. Then to me: “Is it 
agreed, then? You help me?” 

For reply [held out my hand. He took 
it—his own was soft and cold. I winced 
at its touch, as if it were a dead thing. 

“Very well, then. Let us be off—we 
must make Encantada by dawn.” 

At the word Cady started the motor at 
full speed. I could tell by the changing 
position of the shore lamps that we were 
moving swiftly past Brazen Head. In 
a few moments more we were buffeting 
heavy waves that poured in on us in 
broken spray. Cady paid no attention 
to them, but hummed in his deep sweet 
voice a song—a weird chant—perhaps 
learned in African jungles. 

“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“To a point on the north coast, called 
Encantada—that is to say, the Enchanted 
Harbor. No Madeiran ever goes near it, 
because it is haunted by evil spirits. 
Even Cady here—if he did not love me—” 

“Tt is full of devils,” said Cady. His 
humming ceased abruptly. 

“Yes—but tomorrow we attend to the 
devils—and then—”’ 


HE speaker sank abruptly into a sort 
of revery; I could see him as a little 
hunched-up shadow, his head swaying 
with the boat’s motion. Brazen Head 
now lay far behind; on our left there was 
only the bold outline of a desolate coast, 
with one or two lights marking the tiny 
villages clustered under the hills. It was 
near dawn when we passed the Farol, 
lifting its beacon far above the low land 
jutting out into the sea. Then Cady put 
the boat over to port, and we slid along 
the dreary northern coast. 

Suddenly, like a conflagration, the 
dawn came up over the rim of the sea, 
off to the east where lay Africa. We were 
riding swiftly in a deep-blue sea, past high 
cliffs—pinnacles of basalt, purple in the 
pale light from the east, and shot with 
jasper and freaks of green. Far away 

(Continued on page 280) 
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“Then the stillness of the waters—of the heavens—was broken by something quiver. With stunned car-drums I tried to tell myself that nothine 
which seemed to rend the rocks—for a moment to make the whole world happened—that it was all a horrible dream from which I must soon a 
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The smuggled drugs seized in New York City in raids on “dope 
vendors of narcotics in the past six months are valued at two million dollars. This 
photo shows a corner of the property clerk's room at police headquarters, with 


ing shells forever compete in ingenu- 
ity against the men who perfect 
armor plate, the so-called “master minds 
of the drug ring” forever match their 
wits against the forces of law and order. 
And just as in the Jules Verne romance, 


Dox as the inventors of armor-pier 


now one side and now the other holds the 


ascendency. 

Legislators, physicians and the police 
alike rejoiced in 1915 when the “drug 
ring” was floored temporarily by the en- 
actment of a federal law called the Harri- 
son Act. 
ing for every particle of narcotics sold 
anywhere in the United States either at 
and these records 


This required a strict account- 


wholesale or at retail; 
were checked up by inspectors who could 
examine any dealer’s books at a moment’s 
notice. In a single year the importation 
of opium into the United States dropped 
from 491,600 pounds to 165,000, and 
from that to 86,812 pounds in the fiscal 
vear of 1917 

Never did victory for the suppression 


seizures valued at nearly half a million displayed. 


of the deadliest of evil habits seem so 
certain as in the year that America en- 
tered the World War. But that seeming 
victory was not secure. The “drug ring” 
finally discovered a loophole in the law. 
The Harrison Act regulated the legal sale 
of narcotics, but. did not cover rigidly 
enough the possession of these habit- 
forming drugs. (In New York City 
Federal district attorneys rarely prosecute 
any case where there is no evidence except 
possession. ) 

So if the police have their way about 
it, possession of such drugs will be made 
a felony, and both the exportation and 
the importation of opium will be for- 
bidden. They say that this is the only 
way to insure the thorough suppression 
of drug-smuggling and i licit vending of 
narcotics—an underground traffic that 
has been steadily growing ever since 1917, 
until now it has an international organi- 
zation enlisting thousands of distribu- 
tors, from ship’s officers in uniforms 
hedecked with gold braid to ragged 


> smugglers and 


school children living in the city slums 

At first the smugglers of opium and its 
derivatives were most active along the 
Mexican border. Then another stream 
of drugs, not so large, began to pour in 
from Canada, and some by a more direct 
route, on ships from the Orient docking 
at Seattle and San Francisco. For Japan 
was then the chief source of supply. 

But as soon as the armistice was signed 
Germany began to challenge Japan's 
unenviable supremacy in this _ traffic. 
To-day the police report that it is Ger- 
many that leads the world in the pro- 
duction of derivatives of opium, and 
they trace the routes of most of the 
smuggled drugs that stream into America 
thus: from Germany to the docks of 
Belgian or Netherland ports and then 
to New York harbor; or from Germany 
via Switzerland, Italy and Spain to the 
ports of South America and thence north- 
ward. Though other Atlantic seaports 
handle a certain amount of these smug- 
gled drugs. none compares these days 
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with New York, which the police declare 
is the American headquarters of the traf- 
fic. 

Meanwhile Mexico continues to feed 
drugs into the Southwest; larger streams 
than ever pour in by Pacific vessels to 
San Francisco and Vancouver and our 
ports of the Northwest. 
\utomobile runners bear 
drugs southward from 
Winnipeg. Through 
Windsor, Can., a much 
arger quantity is carried 
by ferry-boat passengers 
across the Detroit River, 
supplying new distribu- 
tion centers in Detroit 
and St. Louis. 

The police who 
tell you this do not 
deny that the “drug 
ring’’ temporarily 
has the upper hand, 
but they declare 
that this ascendency 
is now on the wane. 
It is true, they say, 
that since the war 
the number of drug addicts has 
rapidly increased in nearly 
every country in the world, 
and that nowhere has this in- 
crease been more rapid and 
alarming than in the United 
States. If you ask for figures 
on the situation they quote 
U.S. Government statistics as 
approximately correct. 

These figures show that in 
1915 a U. S. Public Health 
Service Bulletin gave the num- 
ber of addicts in this country 
as 140,000. In 1919 a Con- 
gressional Committee — ap- 
pointed to investigate the drug 
problem reported that the total 
then exceeded 1,000,- ot 
000. Last November, , , 
by an estimate quoted ~ sae 
in Congress hy Repre- 4 
sentative Rainey of 
Illinois, the total 
reached 1,998,000. 
These figures are questioned, 
but may approximate the 
truth. Try to picture it—an 
army of addicts as large as the 
greatest size of the army that 
General Pershing commanded in France! 
To-day the total is believed to be de- 
creasing, but it may yet be close to 
2,000,000 or in excess of that figure. 

The police discuss this situation frankly, 
not trying to minimize its alarming 
features. They are pleading now for 
new legislation which shall declare the 
possession of narcotic drugs without a 
prescription or other proper certificates 
a felony, but they are not idle meanwhile. 
The bluecoats and plainclothes men are 
doing all they can, and at last making 
progress at it, in combating the smug- 
gler and hunting down the illicit vendor. 
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Dr. Carleton Simon, special deputy police commissioner in 

charge of the Narcotic Division in New York, who is leading 
the fight against the army of drug smugglers. 


“Better police co-operation and more 
modern detective methods,’ you hear, 
are now in operation—in fact, a “nation- 
wide police war’ has been organized 
against the drug traffickers. 

In New York City, at the G. H. Q. of 
this police crusade, you are told that the 
sway of the “drug ring” 
in the city which has 
been regarded as_ its 
American headquarters 
is rapidly being checked. 
More than $2,000,000 
worth of smuggled drugs 
have been seized here 
in the past six months, 
and scores of vendors 
have been arrested. The 
number of addicts in 
New York—45,000 six 
months ago—is at last 

on the decrease, too, 

for it becomes more 


* 


Wy A trunkful of smug- 
gled gum opium, des- 
tined for St. Louis, 


Terminal, New York. Its 
nding” value is about $25,000. Above, 


difficult every day to purchase drugs 
from unlicensed sources. Meanwhile, 
the prices of “bootleg” narcotics are 
mounting beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary purse. The New York police esti- 
mate that the average addict who buys 
from illicit vendors now has to scrape 
together $6 to $8 a day for his drug 
supply. 

With this for a good beginning of a 
national campaign, a determined effort 
now is being made to get all the police 
departments of the cities of the United 
States, big and little, to co-operate in 


a general clean-up. Then the suppres- 







sion of the illicit traffic in New York will 
not have the effect simply of scattering 
the vendors and addicts to other places. 
A long list of police departments all over 
this country and in Canada is now in 
the movement, and new recruits enlist 
by every mail. 

A room in Police Headquarters, New 
York City, is the headquarters of this 
newly organized crusade—the office of 
Dr. Carleton Simon, special deputy police 
commissioner in charge of the Nar- 
cotic Division. Last month at the annual 
conference of the police chiefs of America, 
Dr. Simon was appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Narcotics. His office 
to-day is a clearing house of information, 
photographs, finger prints and dispatches 
on everything concerning narcotic drugs. 

It is not a cheerful place to visit, 
though the fascination of it cannot be 
denied. Four youths who look like 
degenerates avoid your gaze and slink 
away from the door 
(For cleverness in 
acting and in 
“make-up” they are 
easily the best de- 
tectives the writer 
ever saw.) An odor 
like that of a base 
ment in Chinatown 
pervades the air. 
It is a small room, 
strangely and vari- 
ously furnished. It 
combines, along 
with the customary 
desks and filing cab- 
inets of a deputy 
commissioner, a big 
glass cabinet like 
those found in a 
museum, several 
bins suitable for a 
vegetable cellar, a 
complete photo- 
graph gallery in one 
corner, and a sec- 
tion in another cor- 
ner that looks like 
the baggage-room in 
a railway station. 

The museum case 

is so placed as to attract attention first. 

Its exhibits trace the criminal histor) 

of a white opium poppy, papaver som- 

niferum. From a gash in the side of the 
bulb has flowed the deadly juice from 
which was made gum opium, morphine, 
codeine, cocaine and heroin. Then, read- 
ing on from left to right down the shelves 
you can follow the story through the 
ingenious devices of smugglers to conceal 
their drugs and on down to the bottom 
where the traffic finds its fine flower in 
the black jacks, automatic revolvers and 
daggers taken from criminal addicts in 
various arrests. 

The photograph gallery is a Bertillion 
file of portraits of notorious addicts, full- 
face and profile, with the finger prints 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Othe average man, 
with that oriental 
imagination in 

matters of stage life 
which only the average 
man can have, the words, 
“behind the scenes at 
the Follies,” suggest a 
picture which is a com- 
bination group of a Ro- 
man banquet scene and 
a center-page spread in 
the Police Gazette. 
There is in almost 


everyone’s mind a RAYMOND 
vague idea that warcHIcocK 
back-stage Mr. Zieg- SAMMY 


feld has the place SAP 
fixed up with long FLIVERTON 
tables, alongside of 
which the ladies of the 
chorus recline on tiger- 
skins and quaff syn- 
thetic beverages from 
golden cups proffered 
by millionaire members 
of the Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton clubs. 
At the stage-entrance 
faithful Rolls-Royces 
are supposed to be panting im- 
patiently, surrounded by (if 
the dreamer of this highly 
seasoned vision happens to be old 
enough to have read the funny 
papers of the 1890's) a group of 
silk-hatted Johnnies wearing Inverness 
capes and holding bouquets wrapped in 
tissue paper. 

Now, it is quite possible that some of 
these features—the faithful Rolls-Royce, 
for instance—may be present in certain 
instances, and often the young ladies 
may have a nodding acquaintance with 
well-to-do graduates of some of our more 
advanced institutions of learning. But 
neither the Rolls-Royce nor the nodding 
acquaintance gets by the fatherly guard- 
ian at the stage-door. And to the observer 
who is nosing about behind the scenes at 
the Follies the occasion might well be the 
presentation, by the pupils of Miss Attwa- 
ter’s School, of the senior class pageant 
for the parents and friends. 





[X the first place, it will be necessary to 

refer again to the guardian at thestage- 
entrance. He is there to keep away the 
swarms of susceptible young men between 
the ages of fifteen and eighty-five, who, 
having seen the show from the front, sud- 
denly become imbued with a desire to 
go in for the technical side of the theater, 
beginning with a course in field-work 
behind the scenes. And as official dis- 
courager of aspiring males, this gentle- 
man is one of the leading business suc- 


& 


cesses of New York City. 

For a non-participant 
to obtain permission to enter 
the stage-door at the Globe 
Theatre it is necessary first to 
get a letter from his pastor saying 
that the candidate is a graduate of 
the Intermediate Christian En- 
deavor and is under a $50,000 
bond to behave himself. Then an 
official introduction must be se- 
cured to the company-manager, 
who will introduce you socially to 
the stage-manager and he, in turn, 
will do what he can for you with 
the guardian at the door. Even = 
then your chances are only fair. 

I got by him safely the first time under 
protection of the stage-manager and in 
the atmosphere of professional respecta- 
bility created by Mr. Litle who was to 
draw some pictures. But during the 
course of the performance I chanced to 
roam unaccompanied out into the pas- 
sageway which leads from the stage- 
door to the dressing-rooms, and there 
came upon a little group of girls arguing 
about prohibition. Now, the very exist- 
ance of any argument at all about pro- 
hibition among Follies girls would be 


- 
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THE FOLLIES 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


sufficient to draw a crowd of incredulous 
listeners, and, after all, I really was there 
to observe and note the home-life of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s young pupils; so what could 
have been more justifiable than for me 
to stand in close proximity to the little 
group in an attitude of purely profes- 
sional observation? I give you my word 
that all my thoughts were on my art. 

And yet there must have been something 
suspiciously sinister about my appear- 
ance in the eyes of (I have fought off 
until now the overwhelming temptation 
to refer to him in a popular manner as 
“Cerberus,” but in a piece as long as 
this it is bound to be a losing fight) 
the Cerberus at the door, for he ambled 
over to me much as a night-watchman, 
fully armed, might amble 
over to a yegg discovered 
crouching before a safe. 

~ pet's 
see, he said, 
“TI don't 
exactly _re- 
collect who 
you came in 
with.” 


FANNIE BRICE 
IN SCOTCH LASSIE” 


——— 


Having remembered, with no difficulty 
at all, the stage-manager’s name up until 
this moment, I promptly forgot it. 

“Why-er-ha-ha!” I rejoined, looking 
more and more like a libidinous old hawk, 
“why-er-I came in to do a story for a 
magazine.” 

“You were doing the pictures?” he 
asked, softening a bit. 

“No,” I admitted, “the writing.” (It 
seemed a disgraceful trade as I mentioned 
it.) 

“You think that you can get more to 
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INSIDE OUT 


Illustrated by ARTHUR LITLE 


write about out here than in there where 
they are shifting scenes, eh?” This with 
a touch of sarcasm bred of apparently 
constant dealing with lying writers. 

“Well-er, no,” I replied weakly, “I 
just thought I’d drop out here and see 
what went on. Ha-ha!” 

All that this got was a look of amused 
incredulity; so I backed away murmur- 
ing, “Well, I guess I'll toddle along in 
there and watch them set a few scenes.” 

And so at least five Follies girls were 
kept from possible harm, although it has 
always been one of my misfortunes to 
look like a man with whom any woman 
would be absolutely safe. It only goes 
to show that back-stage at the Globe 
they take no chances at all, however un- 
likely-looking. 

But I did have time to catch a few of 
the startling views on prohibition of sev- 
eral of the expensive chorus and 
having heard these I am now 
prepared to believe that any- 
thing at all may happen in this 
world. One of the young ladies, 
attired in unconventional black 
and gold, was upholding the 
popular New York con- 
tention that just be- 
cause certain people 
didn’t want to drink 
themselves was no rea- 
son why they should be 
able to keep others 
from doing it. “Whisky 
doesn’t do you any 
harm,” was her well- 
turned argument, “‘un- 
less you use it to ex- 
cess.” (I am reporting 
verbatim, all legends of 
chorus-girl talk to the contrary.) 

So far, so good, according to the 
general conception of what the atti- 
tude of an orthodox show-girl  A% 
should be on the question. But 
then there came to 
the ear the following 
surprising sentiments 
expressed jointly by 
two attractive young 
persons with ex- 
tremely carmine lips, 
who were dressed in a 
complete set of span- 
gles. 

“Listen, Helen. 
Just give prohibition 
a chance. Of course, 


it won’t do much good a 
now with all the bums 
who have got the habit already, but in 
another ten years things will be better 
off. You wait and see.” 

Helen replied something about not 
caring whether she lived that long or 














































FLORENCE 
O'DENISHAWN 
IN 


" THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THE DAUPHIN " 


not, but her arguments were crushed, 
simultaneously with another popular 
superstition about chorus-girls. 

In fact, the entire lay-out back of the 
mysterious and exotic stage-settings was 
one long succession of carefully delivered 
blows at one’s preconceived notions of 
what such a region must be like. 

Out in the alley in back of the theater, 
reached by large doors in the rear wall 
of the stage, there is a cage containing 


GERMAINE 
mitTTt 
ANO 
M.TILLIO 


the exclusively animal members 
of the cast—several rabbits, a 
duck, and some pigeons, most of 
of them accessories in Raymond Hitch- 
cock’s conjuring act. One of the more 
mature-looking, a duck, was pointed out 
as a veteran who was getting too big to 
be drawn out of a cornucopia and there- 
fore soon to be retired on a pension, with 
a younger and smaller duck taking its 
place in the cast. Here we witness 
again the eternal tragedy of stage- 
life, the artist who lives to see her 
laurels fall upon the head of one of 
the rising generation and to hear the 
deadening cry of “too old, too old.” 
Perhaps sometime there will arise a Bern- 
hardt among stage ducks who will last a 
whole season with the Follies, but the 
one we saw had already given up the 
fight, and showed defeat in its eyes. 


UT the life of Mr. Ziegfeld’s dumb 
animals is not a hard one, for here 
again the famous Ziegfeld chorus 
comes through with unlooked-for 
traits of domesticity, and, for such a 
notoriously aloof organiza tion, down- 

right soft-heartedness. While the rabbits 
and things are waiting on a table in the 
wings for their act to begin they are the 
object of much tender solicitude at the 
hands of those of the chorus who happen 
At one 
time there were six girls, from any one 
of whom a superficial caress such as was 
being lavished on the bunny would have 
drawn down fifty dollars in Wall street, 
(Concluded on page 28:3) 


to be within patting distance. 
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KEYSTONE 


N the historic turf of the Newport 
Casino this week will be played 

the final round of the celebrated 

Davis Cup International Lawn Tennis 
Matches. The winners of this match will 
gain the right to meet the American 
Defending Team in the challenge round 
at Forest Hills on September 2, 3 and 5, 
and that will mark the end of a world-wide 
campaign of tennis for the year of 1921. 
Thanks to the intensity of interest 
which the game of lawn tennis excites 
wherever in our modern world there is 
pride and glory in athletic prowess, the 
Davis Cup Matches stand second only to 





JAMES SUYDAM FROM KEYSTONE 
The tennis courts at Forest Hills as they appear from the 


air. The players in action are Tilden and Johnston. 
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THORNY ARE THE PATHS 


The Court Veterans Now Battling for the Davis Cup 
Have Richly Earned Their Fame 


the Olympics as the great international 
sports competition. And if three is any 
one athlete who may be said to represent 
the beau-ideal of our civilization, he is 
the world’s tennis champion—with his 
wings of Mercury, his temperament of an 
artist and his soul of a knight. 

The tremendous increase in popular 
attachment to tennis the world over in 
the last score of years, since Dwight F. 
Davis, of St. Louis, placed the trophy 
that bears his name in competition, may 
be appreciated when it is realized that 
twelve nations have been competing this 
summer for the great silver bowl. These 
nations are scattered over the surface of 
the globe, from Australasia, on the “under 
side” of the world, to little Belgium, the 
real “cock-pit” of Europe in the World 
War. 

Distant South Africa, France, the 
British Isles, Canada, Denmark, Spain, 
India, the land of teeming millions; Japan 
and that new-born 
nation, Czchoslova- 
kia, all these sent in 
their formal chal- 
lenges for the Davis 
Cup, and now the 


With the exception of the Amer- 

ica’s Cup this is the most highly 

prized trophy on earth to-day. 
It is the Davis Cup. 


struggle has narrowed down to a survival 
of the fittest. 

These challenge round matches have 
always been scenes to stir the blood of 
lawn tennis players and followers. The 
thousands in the stands, now tense and 
still as two men struggle in a duel of 
tremendous service, furious driving and 
lightning volleying exchanges at short 
range; now relieving the strain on nerves 
by sending forth over the courts wave 
after wave of cheers, hand-clapping, and 
stamping of feet, come away with the 
general feeling that the men who make 
up these Davis Cup teams live in an 
atmosphere of adulation, and in a world 
where all they hear is the praise of their 
less fortunate fellow men. 

And yet how far from the actual truth 
this opinion is! I have been following 
these Davis Cup Matches for the last 
half doaen years or more; I have seen the 
great Maurice McLoughlin, the red- 


















photo was taken on last Labor Day, when one of the greatest 
The matches in all tennis history was finally won by Tilden. 
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TO TENNIS GLORY 


By FRED HAWTHORNE 


haired “comet” of the courts; Norman 
Brookes, that silent, inscrutable wizard 
of the game; Tony Wilding, the blonde 
giant who gave his life in the World War; 
the dynamic, amazing Tilden; Norris 
Williams, of the super-tennis, and little 
Johnston, the “mighty atom of the 
courts,” among others, in their interna- 
tional battles for the cup. 

The general public that follows tennis 
sees only one side of the picture, the 
romance, the chivalry, the heroic side. 
Behind the scenes there is another pic- 
ture, in which the halo is torn aside, and 
the flags, the music and the general exal- 
tation of playing before a huge and en- 
thusiastic gallery, are lacking. 

I have heard many persons express the 
desire that they could inherit the glory 
that belongs to the Davis Cup player. 
[f it is a man speaking, hislineofcomment 
will be something like this: ‘Those chaps 
certainly have it easy; all their expenses 


paid, traveling around the world, 
and being invited out to dinners 
and dances, and _ yachting 
parties. It’s funny how they 
can afford the time. Don’t they 
ever do anything except play 
tennis?” 

If it is a woman who is ex- 
pressing her views on the subject, 
she will generally put it this 
way: “It must be a delightful 
life. They see so much of the 
world, and all the great players, 
and they are so popular every- 
where, and they always look so 
well dressed! I think it’s just 
delightful!” 

Of course, these views are not 
held by all, and when they are 
made public it may be in a quite 
different way than I have here 
set down, but I have attempted 
to describe merely 
the general atti- 
tude of the public 
toward the subject 
of the Davis Cup 
players and the roseate 
path they tread on the 
march to fame and glory, 

















Mile. Suzanne Lenglen in 

action. The man who can 

defeat her is justified in re- 

garding himself as a truly 
great player. 


UNDERWOOD 





INTERNATIONAL 
The courts at Wimbledon, the scene of 
thrilling and important tennis matches 


ever staged. When 


some of the most the lnrd-man got 





INTERNATIONAL ) 
Norman E. Brookes (left), the veteran Australian tennis 


star, and William T. Tilden, 2d, who is regarded by 
many as the greatest player who ever trod a court 


4 





I have known, more or less intimately. 
all the players whose names are mentioned 
four or five paragraphs above, and I can 
recall only one who really appeared to 
have a liking for Davis Cup competition 
and all that it meant. That one single 
exception was William T. Tilden, 2d, 
the World’s Champion. 





this particular snapshot Tilden was 


successfully defending his right to be called the champion of the world 
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Tilden has never told me 
personally that he enjoys 
roaming the world in quest 
and defense of the Davis 
Cup, but I have gathered 
that opinion because of the 
intense enthusiasm he has 
always shown. I think 
the galleries and their 
appreciation of a brilliant 
short or a daring, sensa- 
tional play, are as essential 
to Tilden’s game and his 
complete enjoyment of it } 
as these things would be to | \ 
a great musician, to Ysaye 
or Kubelik, for example, 
who only reach their most 
divine heights of melody 
under the spur of their 
rapt listeners. 

Tilden literally holds his 
tennis audiences in the 
hollow of his hand, and 
plays upon their feelings 
as a master violinist does 
upon the strings of his 


beloved “Strad. They Vinhind Riskesile. 


thrill when he brings off a the most promis- 


ing youngster in 
to-day. 


cannonading smash, or 
whips over one of his 
furious “bullet” services, 
and they groan when he loses a point at 
the finish of a long and brilliant rally by 


going an inch over the line or by hitting 


Ame rica 


the top cord. 

Generally, when a man is young and 
still rising on the tennis ladder; when the 
whole thing is a new experience to him 
and the ambition of youth spurs him on 
to reach the goal, there is no sacrifice too 
great for him to make; no obstacle too 
difficult for him to remove from his path. 

Such a man, besides his youth, is 
usually unmarried and either financially 
free from worry or so situated that he can 
afford to give up his time to the pursuit 
of the game. But, with the passing of 
time, the novelty wears off, the enthu- 
siasm cools, and Davis Cup hunting be- 
comes a grim pursuit, a duty that must be 
gone through with because there is no- 
body else to perform it. 

Few persons realize the many and 
tremendous sacrifices that a Davis Cup 
player must make to attain, and hold, his 
position on the International Courts. Let 
us take his case, from its slow develop- 
ment, when he first begins to attract 
nation-wide notice by his deeds with a 
racquet, until he has finally achieved his 
destiny by making the Davis Cup team, 
and then begins the never-ending struggle 
to hold his place among the lawn tennis 
immortals. 

Vincent Richards, the nineteen-year- 
old Yonkers schoolboy, is an excellent 
example of a Davis Cup player in the 
making. Richards really made his start 
at the precocious age of sixteen years, 
when he created a furore by winning no 
less than five national championships, 
among them the Senior Doubles Cham- 





UNDERWOOD 
Mrs. May Sutton Bundy (left) and 
Miss Mary K. Brown 


ship, with Tilden, and the 
National Indoor Title, when he 
defeated Tilden in the final 
round. 

Such a thing had never been 
heard of before in the history of 
the game, and the eyes of the tennis 
world were focussed on this remarkable 
stripling. Predictions were made _ that 
the boy would win the National Singles 
Championship within the next year or two 
and that soon thereafter his name would 
be found on the roster of the American 
And, in truth, it 
looked that way for a time, and it might 


Davis Cup team. 


even have come to pass had young 
Richards been properly handled and 
carefully schooled in the rigorous Davis 
Cup course of instruction. 

But the year following his great tourna- 
ment record and gathering of national 
titles his game suffered a let-down; he 
was not wisely advised, and whatever 
hopes of National and International 
honors were entertained for him were 
temporarily abandoned. In spite of all 
his amazing natural gifts for the game, 
Richards had not been able to overcome 


the obstacles that beset his path at ever: 
hand. 

I cite the case of Richards merely as a 
instance of how nothing but complete 
concentration and devotion to the caus 
at heart is sufficient to gain the heights of 
tennis fame. The following year th 
Yonkers schoolboy went to the Middle 
West, where his elder brother had a 
ranch, and there Richards started build- 
ing up his physical strength and endur- 
ance, for the lure of the Davis Cup was 
vet in his blood. 

It was almost a full year before | 
again made his appearance in tournament 
play. That was in the last few weeks of 
the season, and in the tournament at 
Southampton Richards won in both 
singles and doubles, playing sensational 
tennis. He had almost completely aban- 
doned his penchant for chopping on his 
ground strokes and had substituted a 
fast, topped drive that speeded up his 
whole game. He was also hitting the 
ball harder and with better control. 
Tilden put Richards out in the national 
tourney at Forest Hills, a week later, 
after four furiously fast sets. The boy's 
position in the national ranking list had 
risen from thirty-two to twelve in twelve 
months, but his schooling was far from 
complete vet. 

This year Richards has given himself 
most earnestly to the task in hand, 
keeping regular hours and maintaining 
moreor less care inhis diet, and all thetime 
building up the strength and 
endurance that must be his if he 
is ever to achieve his great am- 
bition. Until he met R. Norris 
Williams, 2d, in the invitation 
tournament at the Newport Casino, 
August 4, Richards had not suffered 
a tournament defeat all season, and 
the first, third and fourth men in the 

“first ten,” Tilden, Wil- 

liams himself, and 
\ Kumagae, had tasted de- 

feat at the hands 
of this youthful 
prodigy of — the 
courts. 

Until Williams 
overwhelmed him in 
straight sets, it was 













considered 
that nothing less than a 
debacle could prevent 
Richards from gaining 
his place in the charmed 
circle, and if. either 
Tilden or Johnston 
weakened in the in- 
terim, it was figured 
the New York school- 
boy would be the 
logical candidate for 
the vacant place on our 
defending Davis Cup 
team when it takes the 
courts at Forest Hills 
next month. But now... 
(Concluded on page 282) 
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MOTOR 


DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, 
accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by writing 

the Motor Department, Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 627 
We are very glad 


West 43d Street, New York City. 
fo answer inquiries free of charge. 


* 
Cityfying the Village Traffic 


emulating the city and have solved 
their traffic problems in a safe and 
sane manner; others, however, have 
failed woefully and at the bottom of this 
failure we can find Eighteenth century 
provincialism, ignorance and graft. Too 
many villages enact: local ordinances 
which may be published in the local 
papers and thus given publicity to the 
inhabitants, but of which strangers from 
out-of-town are unaware. “Ignorance 
of the law is no excuse,” however, and 
the well-meaning motorist who may vio- 
late a one-way street regulation, a park- 
ing rule or other ordinance of the village 
board may find himself contributing 
generously to the coffers of the local gov- 
ernment. Possibly, however, village 
authorities should not be blamed too 
severely in all instances for these condi- 
tions, for they are but following in the 
footsteps of our third largest city, which, 
up to three years ago, failed to provide 
directing signs on its two main one-way 
streets on the theory, as expounded by a 
traffic officer, that “‘every motorist from 
San Francisco to New York City is sup- 
posed to know that Blank street is an 
eastbound street and that Dash street 
is westbound.” 
But the worst village and township 
traffic institution, which is an outgrowth 


NOME villages have succeeded in 
S 





DO YOU KNOW 
1. What is the reason for the fan cut-out on the 
new Wills St. Claire car? 
2. How the motometer can indicate overheating 
in an engine when it is due to a lack of oil? 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE LAST 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why do tires last longer on steam cars regard- 
less of the greater unsprung weight? 

Wear of the rear tires is due to the sudden and 
uneven application of power. A “harsh” clutch 
or an inexperienced operator may cause the wheels 
to spin or the car to start forward with a jerk. In 
the steam car, the engine is connected with the 
rear wheels without the use of a clutch, and conse- 
quently power is applied only as steam is admitted 
to the cylinders. This results in a smooth, velvet- 
like action which applies the load gradually, and 
results in minimum tire wear. 

2. Why do not aluminum pistons accumulate 
carbon as easily as do the iron ones? 

Aluminum is a better conductor of heat than is 
iron, with the result that the aluminum piston re- 
mains cooler and does not “bake” the carbon on as 
tight 
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cars and Here's a machine that the average auto fiend has not seen. There are quite a number sim- 
which dartoitinthe far West. This particular one is used by the rangers of the U.S. Forestry 


every self- 
respect- 
ing and 
law-abiding motorist abominates, is the 
so-called “‘speed-trap.”” This’ exists in 
various guises, from the concealed officer 
with a stop-watch and telephone, to the 
motorcyclist with overalls and his sher- 
iff's badge concealed on the underside of 
his arm, and warning signs announcing 
speed regulations so well coneealed as to 
escape the eve of the average motorist; 
but the worst feature of this evil is the in- 
solence and boorishness of so many officers 
of the beat. These officers of the 
law serve to destroy all respect for 
such law in the minds of the motor- 
ists who are the victims of such insolence 
and unfair treatment. 

The fines meted out in such instances 
are not necessarily heavy; annoyance and 
delay are caused, however, and in many 
instances the unfortunate motorist is 
compelled to deposit an amount of money 
which will more than cover the fine for 
the alleged offense in order to insure his 
appearance at the police court a day or 
two later. Unfortunately the victims of 
such a policy have generally come from a 
distance and no matter how innocent 
they may be of wrong doing, they will 
feel that the time lost and trouble entailed 
in explanation to the court, one, two or 
three days later, is not worth the amount 
of the fine that might be saved. 

The reason for these criminal practices 
on the part of men whose duty it is to 
enforce the law fairly lies in the fact 
that fines thus collected remain at the 
disposal of the local authorities. Ef- 
forts have been made time and again to 
enact legis'ation which would cause such 
funds to be deposited in the State treasury 
for improving and building State high- 
ways. Thus far, however, local politics 
has prevented such an action from being 
taken uniformly throughout the States. 

But there are certain laws, designed 
for the protection of the motorist and 


Service in one of our national forests in Colorado. It is equipped with steel-rimmed 
wheels which run easily along the rails, and it is proving invaluable as a fire-fighter. 


which, if properly enforced, would cause 
a curtailment of some of these practices. 
If the State law sets a maximum of thirty 
miles per hour as the speed limit in coun- 
try districts, the motorist is justified in 
supposing that this limit prevails, except 
where otherwise stipulated. Village and 
city corporation limits sometimes extend 
beyond the residential section and into 
territory so sparsely settled that no mo- 
torist could suppose that local authori- 
ties had any jurisdiction over such high- 
ways. Some State laws provide that any 
deviation from the State speed maximum 
shall be noted by easily readable signs 
placed on both sides of the road, and that 
such restricted speeds shall not affect 
territories more than three-quarters of 
a mile removed from the actual outskirts 
of the town or village proper. These 
laws may be laxly enforced, but the mo- 
torist may find in them a form of 
protection from persecution. 

Laws governing the operation of motor 
vehicles are necessary and there are some 
drivers who will break such laws at every 
opportunity. The average motorist how- 
ever, is a law-abiding citizen, willing to 
assist traffic officers in the performance 
of their duties. For too long, however, 
have motorists been looked upon as 
legitimate prey by the various officials 
concerned with their apprehension, trial 
and certain eventual fine. 

Chambers of Commerce of various 
small towns have adopted the custom 
of calling attention to manufacturing 
facilities, scenic beauty, residential ad- 
vantages and other points in favor of the 
location by means of large signs placed 
at the entrance to the outskirts, on 
every highway. Why cannot fair enforce- 
ment of traffic laws be included as an 
added inducement for the motorist, either 
as a stopping-place or future scene of 
residence or business activities? 
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ARE YOUR JEWELS GENUINE? 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph. 


HAT diamond of yours—is it a 
genuine stone, or only an imita- 
tion? 

Rubies, sapphires, emeralds, many 
other stones, can now be imitated so beau- 
tifully that it is no longer easy to detect 
the difference, upon 
a casual examination. 
Pearls, as we know, 
are made in a number 
of varieties, and imi- 
tation pearls—some 
of them of excellent 
make — are plentiful 
and often worn. 

While only an ex- 
pert can determine 
whether some gems 
are genuine, there are 
certain simple meth- 
ods by which in most 
cases “the genuine 
article” may be de- 
tected at home. 

All precious stones 
are “artificial” in one 
sense—Nature made 
them originally. 
Most of them are 
simple chemical com- 
pounds whose nature 
is now known. Many 
of them are com- 
pounds of silicon (silicates), and alum- 
inum enters into many stones in some 
compound form. 

The diamond is, of course, pure carbon, 
and until recent researches into 
the constitution of matter 
threw light on the mystery, it 
had always been a great cause 


Girls examining sapphires for flaws by means of the microscope. 
are employed—the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, in New York—turns 
out monthly more than sixteen thousand meters, in each of which two sapphires are used. 


Color is usually considered the first 
great criterion of all precious stones. 
It is now generally conceded, however, 
that color alone is not a criterion by 
which stones may be judged; other 
physical properties must be taken into 





consideration by the jewel expert. 
The structure of the stone is a more 
certain test. Various characteristics may 


be noted here—cleavage (cracks) ; lamina- 





for wonder how lamp-black 
and charcoal could be prac- 
tically the same thing as the 
pure diamond. Yet they are! 

The ruby, sapphire and 
Oriental amethyst are all oxides 
of aluminum; the emerald and 
aquamarine are — beryllium 
aluminum silicate; the tur- 
quoise is a hydrous aluminum 
phosphate; the opal is hydrous 
silica; the topaz an aluminum 
flue-silicate; and so forth. Alone among 
precious stones, the pearl is of organic 
origin. It is, as we know, a calcium 
carbonate, but is made by the oyster, and 
not out of chemicals themselves—b) 
temperatures and pressures of the earth. 

Contrary to common belief, the opal 
itself is not colored, as may be seen by 
powdering a fragment, when it will appear 
quite lusterless. It is an extremely fragile 
gem, and is one of the softest and least 


durable of all precious stones. It is prob- 
ably because of this fact that the opal 
has for ages been considered “unlucky.” 





{ cross-section drawing of the “refractometer,” used in 


determining whether a stone is genuine or spurious 


It is described in the accompanying article. 


tion (meaning “deposited in layers’’), and 
inclusions (the inclusion of any impurity 
in the stone). 

The optical properties of the stone, how- 
ever, are the most certain test—what are 
known as its “refractive property.” This 
can be ascertained by means of a small 
instrument known as a “Refractometer.” 

The interior of the instrument is here 
shown. Putting the eve to the diaphragm, 
one looks at the mirror, which reflects 
the light ravs converging through the 
focussing lens and magnifier, coming in 
turn from the glass hemisphere upon 


The concern by which they 


D. 


which the gem to be studied is placed 
The light admitted through the window 
illuminates the interior of the instru 
ment. 

Refraction means simply the bending 
of the light-rays out of their norma! 
course, when passing 
through certain solid 
objects. The degre 
to which these light 
waves are bent is 
called the “refractiv: 
index.” In most 
transparent bodies, in 
cluding gems, _ this 
refractive index _ is 
constant and known 
Hence a degree of 
refraction which dif 
fers from that estab- 
lished for the species 
leads to the certainty 
that the stone under 
examination is not a 
genuine one, but an 
imitation. 

To use this instru 
ment all that has to 
be done is to place 
the stone under exam- 
ination in optical con- 
tact with the flat sur- 
face of the dense glass 
and arrange it so that a good light enters 
the instrument through the lower open- 
ing. The “refractive index” is then read 
off directly on the scale etched upon it, 
without any calculation being 
necessary. 

Take a diamond: a genuine 
stone shows an index of refrac- 
tion up to 2.4. The paste imi- 
tation’s refractive index rarely 
exceeds 1.65. The same test 
may be made with other stones: 
instructions go with such an 
instrument, and the “refrac- 
tive index” of most. stones 
may be found in books devoted 
to the subject—in your library. 

Of course, having once de- 
termined the geuineness of a 
stone the next important step 
is the ascertainment of flaws, if any. But 
that is another story. The upper photo- 
graph shows us a room in the building of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company in New York, in which 
girls are examining sapphires for flaws by 
means of the microscope. Two sapphires 
are used in each electric meter, and as this 
company alone turns out monthly over 
eight thousand meters they utilize more 
than sixteen thousand sapphires every 
month! This is a remarkable fact, which 
demonstrates that the gem industry has 
some curious and important ramifications, 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


NOTHING TO DO BUT EAT 
YONSIDER the way of a man with 
a maid; the man and the maid 
A in the picture. They are part of 
the advertisement of something. Invari- 
ably, they are at a 


a quack Congress feels confident of its 
ability to put over a cure-all tariff, no 
matter what may be the nature of the 
nation’s ills. 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


ANY CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS 
‘ * } RIENDS and fellow Republicans 
(or Democrats, as the case may be), 
in going to Washington as your chosen 
representative, I pledge you earnest and 
untiring support in 





restaurant table, a 
cosy, secluded little 
table, with a soft 
shaded light. In the 
old days, the man 

he Was a man 
about town, with 
hair neatly graying 
at the temples—in 
the old days the 
mun Was usually 
buying wine. There 
was a bottle, all too 
distinetly labelled, 
upon the table cloth, 
and the girl’s eyes 
were glowing in an- 
ticipation of some 
one’s New York 
State champagne. 
That’s over now, 
and in its place the 
same couple, seated 
at the same table, 
are part of an ad- 


vertisment of some- Xx 











body’s cigarettes. 

When the Anti- 
Cigarette Amend- 
ment is passed—(Can't? You know what 
you said about Prohibition.)—this _pic- 
ture will likewise be against the law. 
And then what? Verily, it looks as 
though there would be only one excuse 
left for the presence of the man and the 
maid in the restaurant, and that will be 
for food. That will indeed be a novelty 
worth waiting for. The couple, so far 
as our observation has gone, have never 
entered a restaurant for food yet. 

With wine and smokes on the for- 
hidden list, the girl’s eyes will sparkle, 
and her hands clasp ecstatically, at the 
prospect of somebody's spaghetti and 
tomato sauce. Or perhaps an_ obse- 
quious waiter—all waiters in advertising 
illustrations are obsequious —will show 
the label of a can of somebody's Cali- 
fornia apricots to the man-about-town 
with hair neatly graying at the temples) 
to prove that he has brought the desired 
brand. And it will not be an assumed 
enthusiasm on the past of the man and 
the maid, either. Not altogether. They 
really must be hungry. 

* * * 
"THE quack doctor, whose one remedy 
is a cure for all ills, still flourishes. 
His old patrons die, but new ones are 
born daily. So it is not surprising that 


“In the old days the man was usually buying wine.” 


Apparently, it is the consensus of worldly 
opinion that the word should be spelled 
ProHIPition. 

* * * 

Is it untimely to suggest to the toy trade 
that it introduce toy poison-gas throwers for 
the holidays? No up-to-date kid will want 
a mere wooden cannon any more. 





“T give em a whole teaspoonful of ice cream!” 


your worthy en- 
deavor to secure a 
marble post office 
and Federal Court 
building for _ this, 
our beloved home 
district. Also, 
equally earnest sup- 
port in your fight 
to secure adequate 
government appro- 
priation for dredg- 
ing and straighten 
ing our beautiful 
Neptune River, for- 
merly Mud Creek 
(untimely laughter), 
three hundred miles 
to tidewater. These 
projects, which 
mean so much to 
all of us, I shall keep 
ever before me as 
your Congressman.” 








Cuarter II 


Washington, D. 
C., August —, Ros- 
coe B. Windjammer, representative from 
the Fifth Congressional District of Mas- 
satucky, while crossing Pennsylvania 
avenue near the Capitol to-day, was 
struck by the Federal Budget System, 
driven by General Dawes, and seriously 
injured in his politica prospects. His 
chances of recovery are said to be ex- 
tremely slight. Doctors Pork Barrel and 
Deficiency Bull were both reported to be 
out of town. 


* * * 


F bobbed hair is a sign of no-brains, 

as some 100 per cent. efficiency busi- 
ness men aver, it is pretty hard to figure 
how Benjamin Franklin and Henry Ward 
Beecher got away with it. If, on the 
contrary, long hair means a long head, 
the Seven Suther'and Sisters, their heirs 
and assigns, would have about owned the 
earth by this time. Whereas, John D. 
Rockefeller and several other Croesuses 
wear wigs. So what are you going to do 
about it? 


* . * 


It’s a mad world, as somebody has truly 
said. Simultaneous with the law’s effort to 
make hard drinks as soft as possible, a lot 
of folks are trying to make soft drinks as 
hard as possible. 
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Bolshevism Reaps the Whirlwind — (Continued from page 259) 


is not counted per piece, but by weight: 
so many pounds of hundred rouble notes, 
ete. 

“The co-operative associations were the 
centers of the social life of villages. So 
they will be in the future. Through and 
by them it will be possible, very slowly, 
but very solidly, to restore the social life 
that has been almost extinguished in 
Soviet Russia. 

The Bolshevists have persecuted the 
people—imposing upon them their theo- 
rectical platforms and programs per 
Marx, Klautsky, Liebknecht, etc. These 


ideas are hated by 


unlike the unproductive Russian intellec- 
tual class, who are encyclopedians but are 
fit for nothing. The Russian simple 
people—peasants and workmen—esteem 
and admire nothing but real and practical 
efficiency. Perhaps it is coarse, but it 
is SO. 

“Just so the idea of the technarch is 
hateful to our present-day intellectuals 
because it means the final cessation of any 
hope of further parasitism at the expense 
of people. 

“The fittest government for Russia will 
be a government composed largely of 


blown into them by the socialistic agita 
tion, has commenced to clear off. At 
present the peasants—who, as the soldier: 
of the Great War, made the revolution 
and who at first gave shrieking echo to 
everything inspired by agitators—thes: 
very men—now sit quietly in their villages 
and look very disapprovingly at the poli 
ticians. They know now the precise value 
of all the promise of “the rivers of milk 
within the banks of jelly,” as they say. 
“Of course, such a mood among the 
peasants is equally dangerous to any 
political party. Peasants do not trust 
politicians of any 





the people, for Rus- [7 
sians are of Arian 
stock. Bolshevism 
insults the religion, 
customs, habits of 
Russian life as con- 
stituted for centuries 
—formed from the 
melting into one of 
Norwegian, Greek, 
Tartar and Slav cul- 
tures and racial tra- 
ditions. The people 
detest socialism and 
communism. The 





present resistance is 
a mute protest, in 
most Cases unorgan- 
ized—a revolt of in- 
trinsic culture and 
race against foreign 
and_ unassimilable 
elements intruded 
into the people’s life. 

“Socialists of any 
shade would have no better success than 
the Bolshevists. Over 80 per cent. of the 
Socialist partisans are of Hebraic race. 
They cannot rule the native Russians. 
Their government, if established for a 


KEYSTONE 


moment, would be alien, and would die a 
natural death at best. 

“The Russian people are a realistic 
people. They mercilessly expel out of 
their villages (when they can do so un- 
molested by Bolsheviks) all the agitators, 
all the workmen that come from town not 
to work but to croak on political themes. 
The villagers do not want and never have 
wanted these parasites. The “‘socializa- 
tion” of the villages by decrees of the 
Bolsheviks amounted only to the giving of 
rifles to village outcasts. It put power 
into the hands of the very worst indi- 
viduals. 

“In rural Russia there is great esteem 
and understanding of the culture of 
foreigners, the terre a terre culture of the 
West. The Germans are the best-known 
in Russia. Respect for their methodical, 
practical thoroughness is very high. In 
all instances of close touch of Russian 
simple folk with Germans, British (mostly 
Scotch) and Americans, I always heard 
exclamations of delight in presence of 
so practical, so business-like, so 


people 


Sunday at the Sukharevski Market, Moscow. 
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foreigners—technicians, engineers, finan- 
ciers—business-like people. Russia’s_re- 
sources are so enormous that for any 
capital, for any labor, for any specialty, 
for every and any man there will be ample 
space as soon as the Russian politicians— 
communists, liberals and all—shall be 
gotten rid of. 

“The communists are not fit for any 
productive labor; they can only consume 
what others produce. Their Krassine is 
one of the greatest intriguers—the slyest 
fellow, not shrinking from any falsehood. 
The United States and France are wiser 
than England in refusing to trade on 
such terms as have been offered. 

“However bad the leaders of the com- 
munists may be, their underlings are 
The officials in the small towns 
are scoundrels of every description—for 
One of the 
reasons why such rascals get themselves 


worse, 
whom the gallows weeps. 
elected is very curious. The villagers 
sometimes purposely put their most 
precious scoundrels in the highest places 
in order that they may be more conven- 
iently hanged when the times shall change. 
When decent men are put into these local 
offices they are commonly accused and 
disposed of as counter-revolutionists. 
“The mist in the heads of peasants, 
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Free trading has now been legalized by the Soviet 
government, which had to yield to peasant pressure. 


sort. They despis 
them and want no 
a thing of them. 
e Without distinction 
oa as to “platforms” 
the peasants abom- 
inate all the dema- 
gogy. They say: ‘To 
the devil, to the dogs 
with them.’ 
“These 
are nineteen-twen- 
tieths of Russia. 
When the _ political 


escamoteurs write 
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villagers 


about the demands 
of the ‘people’ for 
a Constitutional As- 
sembly and so on, 
they utter a most 
insolent lie. The 
people want merely 
to be let alone, to be 
not troubled, to be 
not interfered with 
These parliamentary assem- 
blies, ete., are, however, badly wanted by 


in any way. 


the parasites, who are willing now tosaddle 
the people with fresh political trappings 
and start a new luxurious life at the 
The present political 
‘apathy’ of the people is the death of 
politicians. 


people's expense, 


“This ‘apathy’ of the people means that 
they are already fully ripe for passive 
resistance—the kind that cannot be 
It is the most deadly kind. 
‘Liberals’ are afraid of the cruelties that 
will be committed by the people. They 
may well shrink. The people will hang 
all the socialists in a moment as soon as 
the Bolsheviks fall. Even now it is diffi- 
cult to penetrate into the Russian villages. 
But, when they know that there are no 
Extraordinary Committees for fighting 
the contra-revolution, they will skin alive 
all the officials that are now torturing 


prosecuted. 


them, pressing out of them money, goods 
and the means of life—so that they kill 
their own cattle to evade the requisitions 
of the Bolsheviks. 

“Of all the political parties only the 
monarchists might have a momentary 
success in the villages. For the peasants 
remember that under the monarchy they 

(Concluded on page 282) 
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Floods Be Dammed—(Coneluded from page 262) 


this act districts might be created on 
petition of the property owners to a court 
consisting of a common pleas judge from 
each county having land in the proposed 
district. If the court thought well of 
the petition, it was to appoint three 
directors to manage the district and these 
three directors might hire engineers and 
other employees for the carrying out of 
the work. In short, city and county 
lines were erased, and the whole project 
put in the hands of the three directors 
and the technical men they saw fit to en- 
vage to do the work. 

It was promptly objected that the Act 
conferred power on others than those 
elected by the people, and was therefore 
unconstitutional. 


of the preliminary work, appointed Chief 
Engineer. The first construction work 
on the channel began in November, 1916, 
and the first work on the dams in Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

The Act provided that appraisals 
should be made by the Court, which was 
to pass on the benefits conferred by the 
flood-protection works and to assess the 
cost on the various properties accordingly. 
In agricultural districts only the land 
directly benefited was to pay; in the 
cities, all property owners paid some- 
thing, and those specially protected were 
to be assessed an additional tax. Some 
of the lowlands behind the dams were 


bought outright, and later resold or 


the concrete outlets at the rate of sixty 
feet a second, and there was no satisfac- 
tory precedent for handling the discharge 
of such a torrent into an unlined earth 
river‘channel. After experiments with a 
miniature con uit and outlet it was de- 
cided that the best method for slowing 
up this stream was the use of the “hy- 
draulic jump.” In this device the water 
after leaving the conduit pours down a 
series of irregular steps, and into a con- 
crete basin where it strikes and jumps 
It then 
pours into another basin and makes an- 
other jump before going on downstream. 
Not only do the steps and walls break 
up the energy of the water, but the basin 

and walls curl it 


over a massive concrete wall. 





It was urged that 








such  improve- 
ments had always 








been carried out 
hy municipal and 
govern- 
that the 
new scheme was 
undemocratic ;that 
it took away from 
the various neigh- 
horhoods work 
which belonged to 
their own citizens, 
that it subjected 
the latter to the 
control of outsid- 


county 


ments, 


ers and was con- 
trary to the spirit 
of home rule. 

Ihave not talked 
with any of the early opponents of the 
Miami scheme, nor made any very 
thorough investigation of their side of 
the question, but it would appear that 
this was an example of the familiar clash 
between individualism and community 
effort—the same sort of opposition that 
the Reclamation Service and Forest Serv- 
ice has had to overcome in the West, 
when old-fashioned sheep-men saw their 
free range going into forest reserves, and 
old-school pioneers found the water they 
had always used as they pleased going 
into reservoirs for distribution among 
hundreds of new settlers. 

There is something to be said for the 
old-timers, generally, and the good of 
the greater number involves a certain 
amount of individual injustice. The 
fight in the case was a long and stubborn 
one, but the broader idea won out in the 
end, thanks in no small part to the public 
spirit of Dayton in giving freely of its 
own money to carry through the prelimi- 
nary work, including the drafting and 
passing of necessary legislation. 

The Act was passed, upheld by the 
courts, and in June, 1915, the Miami 
Conservancy District was organized. Col. 
Edward A. Deeds, of Dayton, was made 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Arthur E. Morgan, who had had charge 





An “hydraulic fill” pipe-line at work. 
the outside of the dam—the clay and sand go to the center and make the core. 
lines are able to do the work of six hundred men 


ishing. 


rented by the Conservancy Board; the 
owners of the remainder were paid ease- 
ments supposed to represent the amount 
of damage they would suffer during times 
of unusually high water. The 
issued to provide for funds not met by 
cash payments were sold without delay. 

With the Chief Engineer, Mr. Morgan, 
I drove out to the Englewood Dam on 
the Stillwater, the largest of the five dams, 
and tramped over the work. Across the 
pleasant valley a great earth embank- 
ment, a quarter of a mile thick at the 
bottom and nearly a mile wide across the 
top, now blocks the way. When com- 
pleted, with a motor highway across the 
crest, it will rise 120 feet from the valley 
floor. The river, demure now as a sum- 
mer day, is led into the concrete outlets 
built through the embankment, and slips 
away unnoticed, downstream. At the 
western end of the big bank of earth is 
the tall concrete spillway, built to last 
“forever,” even though it may never be 
needed. 

“The water might get up there once 
in a century,” observed Mr. Morgan, 
with the air of one of the Ptolemies, 
underneath his 1921 straw hat. 

He pointed out some of the technical 
difficulties they had surmounted. In 
flood time the water wlll shoot through 


bonds 


The gravel which passes through the huge tube falls near 


and they can do it with a precision that is aston- 


over and produce 
| an upstream wave 
| which runs_ back- 
ward against the 
current just as the 
water runs_ back- 
ward against the 


aN incoming surf on 
= a4 o_ 
— eee ae an ocean beach. 
et FP The building of 
#2 


ry the huge embank- 
ment itself by the 
“hydraulic-fill’’ 

method is another 

> interesting feature 
- of the work. From 
the “borrow-pit,” 
up the valley, the 
sand ands gravel 
are carried by 
trains and dumped 
into the “hog-hox.” As the dirt slides 
down from the cars, it is hit by a high- 
pressure stream and washed into a re- 
volving “grizzly,” which screens out the 


Two of these pipe- 


big stones and lets the gravel and sand 
drop through to the pump sumps, whence 
it is pumped up to the top of the dam 
and distributed by pipe lines. The pipe- 
lines discharge at the outer edge of the 
dam crest and the heavier gravel natu- 
rally is deposited first, leaving the water 
and finer clay and sand to flow to the 
center of the dam and there build up the 
core which is of the consistency of putty 
and practically impervious. 

The Miami dams are said to represent 
the largest “hydraulic-fill” dam construc- 
tion in the world, and the “‘practice,”’ as 
the engineers say, has brought out sev- 
eral improvements of interest to the 
profession. It is said that two such pipe 
lines as those one sees discharging muddy 
water onto the Englewood Dam do the 
work of six hundred men with wagons 
and teams. 

Housing and other arrangements for 
the workmen have been handled in as 
enlightened a way, apparently, as the 
main problem itself. A big job has been 
well done, and in a manner, it would 
seem, which might serve as a model to 
other neighborhoods similarly situated. 
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The Lights of Encantada— (Continued from page 264) 


ahead of us glowed two sparks of yellow 
light. Cady pointed to them. 

“Dare she is!” he cried. “Encantada 
Lights still lit!” 

“Those lights,” 
added Gomez, 
“mark the Encan- 
tada channel. Be- 
hind, safe in_ its 
little harbor, lies 
the Revanche—our 
submarine.” 

“But surely 
there is no port 
there!” I= cried. 
“It is a wall of 


rock.” 

**Ah—from here! : 
But—you know Will 
what a curral is : For e 
a grassy ravine ; : 
—_: ; oe: Nor ¢ 
lea ing to a asin pe 
in the hills? But : 
there are also cur- } Some 
rals de mar, they Ships 
eM yt ee ll ie 4 Some 
are m alleys, 4 Drift 
but little seaports 4 
for boats that are And : 
small enough. The They 


- : That 
channel is narrow 


-~crooked -_ 


esas 


Here 
Wait 
Poor 
They 


Wear 


but once in—it is 
perfect.” He 
turned to the 
negro. “We do 
not go to Encan- ys 
tada—yet. This is Reflec 
the place—put the 4 
launch in here.” , This 

Instantly Cady ; 
turned the nose of 
the little boat in 
toward the shore Right 
—a formidable , 
shore, for it 


mrt See 


—— 


Great 


towered above us 
to perhaps a thou- 
sand feet of tur- 
reted rock. Just 
ahead was a nar- 
row channel, where 
the water foamed 
in and out un- 
ceasingly. 

“As like Encan- 
tada—from the sea 
—as one pea is like 
another—” Gomez chuckled, the light 
dancing in his devilish eyes. “That 
Prussian pig—I think he shall see it so 
to-morrow! Oho! But come!” 

As we drew in close, Cady leaped from 
the launch and drew it up toa bit of sandy 
Then he looked at Gomez with 
an adoring grin. 

“Al ready to begin, Master. 
place foh sure!” 

I could see nothing but a little shelf of 
rock, making a natural cave. Under it 
Gomez sud- 


beach. 


Dis de 


were certain dark objects. 
denly leaped out, crying enthusiastically: 


“Ah, my 


earn our money! 


sheaf of notes into my hand. 


SARGASSO 


Written and Decorated by 
LEON D'EMO 


HE herring-gull on tilted wing 
Is wary of its winnowing, 


Nor shark nor barracuda’s fin 


venture neath its dreadful whin, 
ver since the world began 


Atlantic currents round it ran, 


ver crossed its mighty span, 
“ounted it as kin. 


times a ship that’s lost at sea 
down the green profundity, 
. rudderless from tempest fled 
to this liquid Limbo dread, 


Where, though the sky above is blue 


sun and stars shine brightly too, 
seem like birds of brilliant hue 
hover o'er the dead. 


treasures from the Spanish Main 


for adventurers in vain. 


ships with rusty chains a-clink 
cannot sail and cannot sink, 
ily lurching tovand fro 


Their huddling squadrons all a-row 


Cast on the greasy tide below 


‘tions black as ink. 


Of all the shining ocean's floor 
spot is cu rsed forevermore, 
And as a sign it's lost to grace, 


God has turned away His face, 


And sailormen in terror tell 


When Lucifer from Heaven fell 


through the sea he sank to Hell 


Upon this very place. 





them—twenty-five! 
satisfied, come with me.” 

In another moment I stood beside him 
and the negro, surveying three odd- 
looking black bulbs of metal; huge, 
formidable, with strange horn-like pro- 
Each one of these was fastened 
by a few yards of chain to what looked 
like a square iron box, with handles. 

“Deep-sea mines,” chuckled Gomez— 
“but I have shortened the chains. The 
Revanche carried them 
dangerous. They were left here until they 


jections. 


but they were too 


should be needed. They are needed now.” 


friend—now we begin to 
Here is the half of it 
! I promised you.” He thrust a little 
“Count 


And when you are 


“TI don’t understand,” I began, but | 
cut me short. 

“This is why we need two strong men 
I—I am like a child. But you and Cad 
can handle them 
But as you vali 
life, don’t touch 
these horns. Break 
one of them—and 
we would all be 
blown to atoms.” 

“You touch 
added Cady grin 
ning —*"“good 
bye — everybody. 
Catch hold—so.” 

With great labor 
the two of us. 
working together 
under Gomez's di 
rections, were able 
to lift a mine, and 
to carry it, with its 
anchor—the _ iron 
box-thing—to_ th 
launch. Then we 
shoved off, and 
put in with our 
cargo at the mouth 
of the false curral, 
so like the entrance 
to Encantada. 
Getting the mine 
out of the launch 
was harder than 
getting it in. Cady 
stood in the stern, 
balancing the black 
monster on_ the 
edge, while I la 
boriously cast off 
the heavy anchor. 

At the same in 
stant Gomez 
started the launch 
swiftly, and Cady 
threw the mine in 
after its anchor. 
It was _heart- 
breaking and back- 
breaking work, but 
in the course of a 
couple of hours it 
was done. Gomez 
rubbed his hands 
in glee. 

“Three of them 
—in only three fathoms! She can’t miss 
them!” 

“But—this isn’t your boat's harbor!” 
I protested. “What good—or harm 
will it do to put them in this channel? 
Why not in Encantada?”’ 

“Fool!” he snarled. ‘‘As if they weren't 
watchful—in that channel! But—to-night 
I wager Annenheim won't know the 
difference—not if all turns out as I hope! 
But come, Cady! They will wonder what 
has delayed us so long in Funchal.” To 
me he added: “Stayphere to-day; keep 

(Concluded on poge 283) 
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Gunning for Drug Smug ¢élers— Continued from page 267) 


and criminal records of the subjects 
attached. 

The baggage-room section is made up 
of a collection of confiscated trunks, 
handbags and boxes containing opium, 
morphine and other derivatives—tro- 
phies of recent raids—held here temporar- 
ily until removed to the property clerk’s 
room. 

The vegetable cellar compartments 
contain what appear to be crates and 
boxes of large beets or eggplants, and 
when the doors are opened they fan forth 
an odor like that of potatoes too long 
kept in a wet basement. Bins of gum 
opium! 

At the desk sits Dr. Simons, a figure 
average enough in other appearances, 
hut with one physical characteristic you 
never could forget—his eyes. They have 
a glow in them that the experienced 
interviewer comes to know as the mark 
of a man who believes that his cause is 
something to battle for, even at the risk 
of life. His enemies would say it is the 
vealot’s glow; his friends that it is a 
token of how ardent be is for his crusade. 

He goes Washington’s war-time dollar- 
a-year men one better by holding down 
a post that pays not-a-cent-a-year. 

Dr. Simon’s right hand man in this 
busy office—and your first greeting here 
is ‘meet Maj. Augustine J. Smith, sir!’”— 
has the title of Honorary Secretary. 
Major Smith is a member of a firm in 
Wall street. He draws the same pay 
that Dr. Simon gets. 

“You ask if the illicit use of narcotics 
in the United States is, as reported, wide- 
spread and increasing?” Dr. Simon re- 
peated. “The answer is, Yes. You ask 
if it is true that smugglers and illicit 
vendors of habit-forming drugs are 
chiefly te blame for this situation? Yes, 
again. And if Germany is the principal 
source of supply to these smugglers. 
Once more,. yes —Germany, with Japan 
as her leading rival. And whether the 
police of a number of American cities 
have been aroused to organize a war on 
this traffic? They have. And it’s a real 
war. Don’t think I’m talking in meta- 
phors. Vl tell you of some of its bat- 
tles.” He paused. “But generalities 
don’t mean much, do they? Well, then, 
we'll get right down to cases. . . . Hand 
ie that satchel, please, Major—the one 
we nabbed over in Willow Place.” 

Major Smith scooped up a satchel from 
the baggage section and plumped it down 
on the doctor’s desk. The visitor could 
note nothing unusual about this piece of 
luggage. Just a handbag of European 
make, with a few white stains on it that 
might have been splashes of dried-up sea- 
water. 

“When you hear the story of this sat- 
chel,” the doctor was saying, “you'll have 
a better notion of what all the rumpus is 
about, and of how we have to work. 


Several months ago we heard that this 
handbag was on its way to America. A 
detective of the New York police depart- 
ment gave us the first news of it by letter. 
We have half a dozen secret agents, you 


know, working in various countries 


abroad. Thus, we can check up on how 
much opium goes into German chemical 
plants, and how much of the manufac- 
tured derivatives are shipped out and 
where the shipments are headed.” 


A table that proved to be a poor hiding place for 
opium. In 1915 the number of drug addicts in 
this country was 140,000. In 1919 a Congres- 
sional Committee which investigated the drug 
problem reported that the total number of Ameri- 
can victims exceeded 1,000,000. To-day it is 
claimed by certain authorities that those figures 
have grown to nearly 2,000,000! 


“We traced it from Germany to Swit- 
zerland. Then, by devious routes, it 
passed into Spain, then to South America, 
where it was put aboard a ship sailing for 
New York. That is typical—the course 
of hundreds of these shipments. Passage 
is smooth along this route for under- 
ground baggage; and on account of the 
way exchange rates work out, Germany 
reaps a tremendous profit out of this 
traffic. The drug ring is an international 
organization. It has the backing of great 
wealth, and makes money as fast as Ponzi. 

“When this satchel set out on its travels 
it was packed with $942 worth of cocaine 
and morphine. Adulterated and made up 
in packages to be vended illicitly to ad- 
dicts in America, these drugs would sell 
for about $10,000, Figure the profits for 
yourself. And don’t forget that an Ameri- 
can dollar is worth a great many marks— 
fifty or sixty, isn’t it?—in the Berlin 
banks. 

“We followed the travels of the ship- 
ment in this satchel up to the time the 
boat from South America dropped an- 
chor in New York harbor off Quarantine. 





There we lost sight of it temporarily. 

“For a long while, in fact, we were 
somewhat puzzled to find out how so 
much of the stuff that we knew was being 
shipped out of Germany and headed our 
way managed to get in here. , Then we 
found that the drug-running small craft 
in the harbor explained a great deal of it. 
With a few swift launches of our own to 
overhaul the suspects we are much better 
prepared now to handle the situation 
than we were a few weeks ago. 

“Of course, a considerable amount of 
smuggled drugs are carried ashore down 
the gangway, too. Drugs take up so 
small a space that they are difficult to 
discover. Some of the smugglers are 
infernally clever, too. We have found 
drugs in fake books, in a child’s hair, a 
cripple’s wooden arm, a parrot cage and 
the hollow leg of a table. Take a look 
at the museum, for a minute.” 

The museum, among other exhibits, 
had a piece of impregnated paper, a book 
with a large well dug out in the middle 
of its leaves, and a shoe with powders 
inside its upper and in its double-layered 
tongue. But the prize for cleverness 
went to an embossed bas-relief Christmas 
card. In the fat breast of the dove of 
peace was concealed a little paper of 
heroin powder. 

The difficulties of searching incoming 
vessels, the doctor added, are further in- 
creased by the fact that ship’s officers 
and the occupants of first-class cabins 
must be watched as carefully as fore- 
castle hands and steerage passengers. 
Dr. Simon was insistent upon the point 
that the illicit drug traffic is not confined 
to any class or locality. 

“Probably it was a sailor, in this in- 
stance,” the doctor went on, “‘who tossed 
the satchel overboard. The trail of it 
was picked up a few days later by two 
of our detectives. They had been work- 
ing for three weeks along the Brooklyn 
waterfront, disguised as longshoremen. 
You may want their names—Arthur 
Jocher and Patrick Kirley. 

“They met up with three suspicious 
Spaniards on the docks. One was a 
sailor, named Jesus Autel or Otero. The 
other two were of occupation uncertain 

-Vincent Conce or Couci and Juan 
Davila. 

“One morning the two detectives were 
invited to Conce’s room on the top floor 
of a house in Willow Place, Brooklyn, 
near the docks. The appointment was 
for eleven o'clock, and they were there 
on the dot. So were some other members 
of the Narcotic Division, under Mooney, 
who waited on the sidewalk outside. 
Under a bed in Conce’s room was this 
satchel, full of bottles of morphine and 
cocaine. 

“T didn’t happen to be present at this 
particular raid, but I'll read you a clip- 

(Concluded on page 286) 
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were much better off than under any 
following régime. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, I do not expect much from 
the monarchists as such. Neither they 
nor any other party can establish a 
government on the old lines. Old- 
fashioned politics is played out because 
there are no means known to the old 
politics that can now get money for carry- 
ing on the administration of the state. 
“One of the most interesting things is 
the fact that a deep religious feeling now 
begins to grow within the villages. This 
penetrates as well into the lower strata of 
the town population. The people of the 
factories very often to the last man and 
woman, join the religious processions, etc. 
Never were the churches so full of people 
as now—in spite of the socialistic agita- 
tion against religion—an agitation that is 
carried on by all the socialists, commun- 
ists, liberals and intellectual classes. 
“This deepening of religious feeling is 
produced mainly by the fact that people 
see in religion an effectual means for re- 
sisting the decline of morals—the kind of 
morals without which no life is possible, 
and it becomes true that homo homini 
lupus est. The religious ‘reaction’ is so 
tremendous that even the communists 
cannot fight it, though they use any and 
all means—publication of anti-religion 
pamphlets, caricatures and soon. Those 
who are caught adhering to the church 
are mercilessly thrown out of employ- 
ment, etc. The excesses of religious 
persecution are sometimes atrocious: A 
couple of weeks ago, in desperation at the 





persecution of communists, some 300 
peasants, inhabitants of a village of the 
province of Tamboff, burnt themselves 
alive in a house where they held their 
congregation. 

“If any of the parties (except monar- 
chists) should grasp power in Russia, no 
doubt, the religious persecution would 
continue just as it is now going on under 
the Bolsheviks. The liberals do not grasp 
the tremendous importance of morals in a 
country where the persecution and the 


Bolshevism Reaps the Whirlwind —(oreluded from page 278) 
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punishment of crime cannot be accom- 
plished by sheer police-power, because of 
the prohibitive cost of the upkeep of an 
adequate apparatus in the Department 
for Home Affairs and of Justice. 

“Here lies the difference between the 
Western Europeans and Americans on 
one side—and intellectual Russians on the 
other. And this is a chief reason why I, 
a Russian peasant’s son, prefer that for- 
eigners shall take the lead in the govern- 
ment of Russia rather than these Russian 
intellectuals. 

“Here as well lies the cause of the great 
abyss between the Jews and the Russian 
peasants: Neither the Russians (96 per 
cent. of the population) nor the Jews 
(4 per cent.) can change their general 
outlook on the world. Both should have 
their free development—somehow. The 
danger to the Russian Jews lies in the 
fact that the Russian intellectuals are 
mentally more akin to them than to the 
mass of the Russian people. Thus it is 
not a question of the intrinsic worth of 
the Jewish people. The Jewish culture 
may be finer and more dignified than the 
Aryan. Yet it is true that if the Jews 
do not make their escape from Russia in 
good time they will be destroyed by the 
Russian people. For Russia has come to 
associate with the Jews communism, 
socialism and things absolutely repugnant 
to the Russian mind. 

“It is unfortunate for the Jewish race 
that ‘The Extraordinary Committee’ for 
fighting the contra-revolution and the 
other communistic institutions that have 
converted the life of Russia into a veri- 
table hell, have almost entirely been 
manned by Jews. The very faces of Jews 
have thus become hateful to the people 
and it would be an act of humanity to 
deport the Jews en masse from Russia in 
order that they may not be crucified there. 

“As I wrote to you in one of my former 
letters I expect the exodus of communists 
from Russia some time between August 
and November, 1922, since about that 
date all their possible resources will be 


finally exhausted. They have already 
exhausted the moneys taken from the 
Imperial Treasury and the strong boxes 
of banks. They have started to spend 
moneys robbed from the Emir of Bukhara. 
Then after they have sequestrated and 
exhausted the final resources of Russians 
abroad—they will be at the end of all 
their sources of income. For communism 
cannot create, it cannot produce, anything. 
It is a mere destructive force in Russia. 
Again I say that I do not know that social- 
ism or communism might not give happi- 
ness and wealth to other countries. But 
in Russia the thing our Liberals, our 
Socialists and Communists, have given 
us is hell. 

“The day before yesterday I read that 
‘camrade’ Krassine, Bolshevist agent, will 
soon start for the United States to nego- 
tiate if possible a commercial and political 
treaty. LI learned as well that the Senator 
Mr. France is now here in Berlin on his 
way to Russia to study conditions there 
and to report them to the United States 
Government. Until the following con- 
ditions shall be accepted by the com- 
munists Americans can gain nothing from 
Russian trade. These conditions are: 

“(1) Dissolution of the ‘“Tchrezvy 
Tchainaia Kommissia” (The Extraordi- 
nary Committee to fight speculation and 
counter-revolution). 

(2) Demobilization of the Bolshevik 
army and navy. 

“(3) The introduction of the ‘Tech- 
narchy’ or scientific business government 
as trustee for foreign investors. 

“These are the most essential condi- 
tions. When they are executed it may 
be possible for Americans to grant credits 
to Soviet Russia. 

“With reference to this topic I have 
written to Moscow to Rykoff who is 
head of the economics of the country. 

“I beg you to communicate with Mr. 
Hoover on the subject and warn him 
against any negotiations with Bolsheviks, 
unless they accept the conditions men- 
tioned above.” 


Thorny Are the Paths to Tennis Glory—(oncluded from page 274) 


So much for the case of Vincent 
Richards, which serves to show through 
what tests and trials the seeker after 
Davis Cup honors must go before he 
lands the coveted position. Johnston 
himself might be pointed to as the next 
stage in the life of a Davis Cup player. 
“Little Bill” has reaped about all the 
rewards that can fall to the lot of a tennis 
player, with the single exception of the 
World’s Singles Title, now held by Tilden. 
In the Davis Cup matches last year, which 
resulted in the return of the cup to the 
land of its birth by Tilden and Johnston, 
unaided, it was little Johnston’s meteoric 
play that most impressed the leading 
critics abroad, even though the greater 
share of the glory had fallen to Tilden. 


Johnston could probably continue as an 
internationalist and a “first ten’’ man for 
the next five or ten years, and there is no 
doubt that he loves the game that has 
made him famous, and yet Johnston is 
going to give up the game at the end of 
this season. 

Tilden is in a different situation, ap- 
parently. His business duties are so 
arranged that they do not seriously inter- 
fere with his continued participation in 
Davis Cup play. 

Let us make a brief survey of what it 
means to the average man to remain in 
Davis Cup competition. Once he has 
been named as a candidate for the honor, 
his work will be watched with the cold, 
appraising eye of one of the Davis Cup 


committee. Hours must be given over 
to practice, as well as to his appear- 
ances in regular tournament competition. 

The preparatory course of training and 
testing varies in different cases, but the 
man who is going abroad, to England or 
Australasia, for example, must make up 
his mind to take at least eight months out 
of his normal life. Then comes the long 
trip overseas, with no income and all 
outgo; and this may be repeated the fol- 
owing year and again the next. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Johnston 
gives up the grind of Davis Cup play, 
that Brookes and Gerald Patterson re- 
fused the issue this year and gave way to 
younger men in whom ambition still 
burns? 
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under cover. To-night Cady will come 
for you. There is the matter of the lights 
to attend to. After that, your other 
twenty-five pounds!” 

Without a backward glance he leaped 
into his boat, the negro shoved off, and in 
a short time I saw them turn in at the two 
yellow lamps of Encantada, now burning 
pale in the full light of morning. 

That day I followed Gomez's advice 
and kept hidden, until late in the day. 
Then the solitude, the monotony of it 
began to irk me, and I diverted myself by 
climbing the steep rocks, until I came to 
a kind of rough mountain-path. 

At length I reached a point where I was 
able to look down into a curious amphi- 
theatre of sparkling water. The sides of 
this harbor were of naked rock, not less 
than 1,200 feet from where I stood—a 
sheer drop, from which I could almost 
cast a stone to strike the water. And 
there, in the sunlight, floating lazily, was 
a long, black, needle-like thing which 
made me shudder a little. The Revanche 

that had sent dozens of ships to the 
hottom—that I had sworn to destroy! 
How I thanked God for the chance that 
had come to me! 

Something impelled me to look out 
toward the wide, calm sea; I could dis- 
cern, far to the southward of the Farol, 
over the ridge of the island, a thin trail of 
smoke. The Orotava was on her way! 

Then—as I watched—I saw from 
between the two lights of Encantada a 
long, slim, black thing dart out, cutting 
the water into two little shavings of white 
on either side of a needle-like prow. 
Then I realized the truth: the Revanche 
was on the Orotava’s trail! 

I saw the swift black thing first 
overhaul the Orotava—stop her with a 
shot across her bows—then spend an 
interminable time in some sort of parley, 
or perhaps they were carrying out the 
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casks of wine! Even then I could hardly 
believe the submarine intended anything 
sinister— I had still a faith in Gomez’s 
word. So when darkness came, it was 
almost calmly I saw the red lamp appear 
at the Orotava’s mast—I saw the sub- 
marine stand off. 

Then suddenly there was a blaze and a 
little faint report. The submarine moved 
further away; a rocket went up from the 
Orotava—then, quite noiselessly, quite as 
if no tragedy were being enacted before 
my eyes, I saw the red light lurch, sink, 
then disappear entirely. Jeremy! and 
the Orotava— I clasped my head in my 
arms, and sat down on the beach, sobbing. 

I was aroused, after a while, by the 
sound of the motor-launch—Cady had 
come to look for me. I did not know 
what to do; I had only one thought: 
Gomez must die! But he was already 
on the submarine—and it was destined 
to go down! I could not understand, so 
I asked Cady: 

“Your Master—where is he? Is he on 
the Revanche?” 

“Yes, sare. He dare! Bimeby—he 
jump. I save him. Come now; we fix 
de lamps.” 

It was all clear to me now. Cady took 
down the two lamps from the mouth of 
Encantada channel, and put them in the 
launch. Then, on either side of the 
mined channel, he put the lamps into 
position. He lighted them carefully, 
and smiled to show his white teeth. 

“Now. All fix. We wait.” 

And wait we did, till I began to fear the 
submarine had scented our ruse and had 
made for its own unlighted harbor. 
Then, very suddenly, out of the darkness 
came a great hail: 

“Launch—ahoy!” 
voice I did not know. 

“Yes, sare!” 

“Cady? Is this the right channel? 


It was a_ heavy 
Cady replied: 


Certainly looks damned queer to me!’ 

“Channel all right, sare,” cried Cady 
in his musical deep voice. “Straight- 
away, sare.” 

“What's wrong with you, Max ?’’ added 
another voice—one I knew. I shuddered 
at its jocularity. “I’m afraid you’ ve had 
too much Malmsey for once, old man. 
I'll run her in for you—you're not fit.” 

“All right—” came the other voice. 
“Full speed ahead! But hullo! what's 
this, Gomez? Come back here—no slip- 
ping away like that!” 

“Confound it, man!” cried Gomez— 
and I could hear panic terror in his words 
—‘‘you’re drunk—let me go! I—I’ve got 
business back here—just for a minute—" 
his voice rose to a shriek—‘‘let me go!” 

“My God!” groaned the negro at my 
side. “Dey won't let him jump—Here! 
Master! Master!’ His cry ended in a 
wail. 

“You'll stay here, you trickster—” 
growled the heavy voice—“until we've 
made harbor. There’s something damned 
crooked here—you stand beside me— 
In a minute we'll see—” 

Then the stillness of the waters—of the 
heavens—was\broken by something which 
seemed to rend the rocks—for a moment 
to make the whole world quiver. 

After the first tremendous sound, the 
dizzying concussion which had made 
heaven and earth reel, there fell a silence 
so profound that I could hear the tiny 
noises of the water in the crevices of the 
rocks—the wash of wreckage back and 
forth against the stones, so tranquilly, so 
as a matter of course, that it seemed a 
tragedy of long ago—this thing which had 
just happened—something too dead-and- 
gone for wondering—a mere chimney- 
corner tale. 

““He’s done for, Jeremy! We got him 
I kept whispering over and over to my- 
self, exultantly. ‘*We got him after all.” 
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all crowding around the lucky quadru- 
peds, elbowing each other for a chance 
to say: “Nice Bunny,” in a most ingeni- 
ously girlish fashion. 

And those few small children who have 
parts in the show (the young Dauphin of 
France and his little playmates in the 
gorgeous spectacle at the opening of the 
second act) are constantly being mothered 
and befriended by these paragons of 
frigid beauty. To one of mature judg- 
ments and an appreciation of values born 
of experience it is almost heart-breaking 
to see one small, towsled-headed boy 
standing in the center of a group of 
America’s finest, being made the subject 
of such provocative remarks as: ‘He's 
my best feller,” ‘No, sir, he’s my best 
feller to-day, aren’t you, son?” It is 
enough to make a man weep. 

And, at that, the little boy seemed to 
be having a much better time a few mo- 


ments later when, out in the alley behind 
the theater in the midst of piles of scen- 
ery, he turned sommersaults on the ex- 
pansive chest of one of the stage-hands. 

And these stage-hands at the Follies! 
You might think that they were men of 
stone. After their work is done on any 
particular set (and it is done in an in- 
credibly short time and with no fuss at 
all) they lounge about on mats and piles 
of canvas waiting for the next scene, 
apparently regardless of what is going on 
right under their very eyes. One, whom 
I noticed in particular because of his 
coolness under several of the greatest 
provocations known to man, sat with his 
bare arms dangling between his knees and 
his eyes half-shut, as one uncrowned 
queen after another passed in front of 
him, tapping him sweetly on the chest 
in passing and saying, “Hello, Joe.” 

One explanation, of the home-atmos- 


phere which prevails in the intimacy 
of the Follies came along toward 
the middle of the show, when waiters 
came in from an outside restaurant bear- 
ing pails of ice cream and paper plates. 
It was one of the summer's many hot 
days and on everyone of them Mr. Zieg- 
feld had arranged with the restaurant to 
supply ice cream between the acts for 
everyone in the cast. This is not a press- 
agent article, designed to show what a 
benevolent young master Mr. Ziegfeld is, 
neither will it end with any pretty anec- 
dote of Mrs. Ziegfeld and little Patricia 
Burke Ziegfeld. This incident is offered 
merely as a possible reason why back- 
stage at the Follies is rather like back- 
home, and why those who would find a 
lowering of moral standards in our 
theater had better continue to get mate- 
rial for their sermons from “out front,” 
as heretofore. 
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Looking 
This Way 


S an institution which has 
helped blaze the trail of de- 
velopment in the great Pacific 
Northwest, the Ladd & Tilton Bank, 
by reason of its long experience and 
activity, is well qualified to advise 
and serve manufacturers, investors 
and others whose objective is this 
territory. To them it extends all 
in service and co-operation that a 
modern bank can give. 
Our Bond Department offers for invest- 






























U}} ment carefully selected high-grade bonds 
é conservatively issued by substantial Pacific 
; Northwest communities. Write for offerings. 
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7° Instead of 3% 


Wr NOT make your money 
earn 7% instead of 3%? You can 
do this just as safely and conveniently as 
with a savings account by our partial pay- 
ment plan. 
INVESTORS BONDS 
which are first mortgages on the best city 
property, can be bought with first pay- 
ments as low as $10. Each payment earns 
70, which is also the interest rate of the 
nd. 


Don’t be satisfied with less than 
7% on your money. Write for details of 


our plan. 
Ask for booklets No. 1-136 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 

















WITH SAFETY 


by investing your savings in 
our Miami First Mortgages. 





Your funds are protected by 
200% security and by every safe- 
guard of conservative banki 


Write today for Booklet B-18. 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
iami, Fila. 











NOTICE 


ANY readers have been inquiring, 

“What has become of ‘Jasper’? 

‘‘Jasper’’ was the pen-name as- 
sumed by the late John A. Sleicher, when 
on July 6, 1889, he founded this depart- 
ment,which has now been in existence over 
thirty-two years and is the oldest feature 
of its kind in any American weekly news- 
paper. About nineteen years ago the 
present editor of the department joined 
Les.ie’s staff, became identified with its 
financial comment and correspondence 
and in course of time took exclusive charge 
of the department, though the name, 
‘‘Jasper,’’ was retained until Mr. Sleich- 
er’s definite retirement. The depart- 
ment’s oldtime policy of trying to tell 
the truth about securities, of warning 
readers against undesirable issues, and 
of aiding them to make sound invest- 
ments is still being faithfully pursued. 


N other lands the unemployment 
I problem—one of the worst after- 
maths of the World War—may be 
more serious than it is in the United 
States, but it is sufficiently grave here to 
have caused no little concern. The Labor 
Department at Washington recently re- 
ported the total of the jobless in this 
country at 5,000,000, or nearly one in 
every twenty of the whole population. 
This is said to break all previous records 
in that respect. Allowing for the proba- 
bility that a considerable percentage of 
| these workers have since re-found employ- 
| ment, the number still idle—producing 
| nothing and earning nothing—must be 
extremely large, and, if not lessened, will 
tend to create a troublesome situation. 
Solution of the problem has been engaging 
the earnest attention of publicists, phi- 
lanthropists, and government authorities. 
Therein they have shown wisdom, for 
no nation can hope to prosper while its 
unemployed are vast in number.  Idle- 





| bread. 





233 Broadway - - - New York 
Tel. Barclay §216 


ness deteriorates men and women indi- 
| vidually and when it exists on a large 
| scale does great collective damage by 
| diminishing the production which utilizes 
| resources, builds up wealth, and gives a 
country its strength and _ stability. 
When growth of capital is checked 
declines, the nation so far forth lives on 
its own fat and ceases to progress. In 
such a rich country as ours, it should be 
possible for all who live by toil of brain 
or brawn to earn at least their daily 
If present conditions make that 
impracticable, it is incumbent on every- 
body to strive to improve them. 

To relieve this sort of tension it has 
been suggested that public employment 
bureaus and private benevolent organiz- 
ations should get so closely in touch with 
industrial affairs throughout the Union 
that no job would be left without a 
claimant and no one willing to work left 
without a job. The plan involves trans- 
porting workers on reasonable terms 
from places of stagnation to those of 
business activity. With even the exist- 
ing number of enterprises such a plan 
might reduce unemployment to a mini- 
mum. Moreover, there are. communities 


LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


which contemplate public works and 
these are urged to initiate them in dull 
times. Suggestions along such lines are 
valuable, provided the works are really 
needed and are not proposed as an arti- 
ficial make-shift. 

But temporary ‘and emergency and 
charitable measures are not adequate to 
the final settlement of the unemployment 
problem. It can be permanently and 
automatically solved only by steady 
creation of legitimate new undertakings 
or expansion of old ones These should 
rise naturally out of the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the time They will come in- 
to being in growing array if industry and 
commerce are properly encouraged, if the 
channels of trade are not clogged and 
taxation shall not hamper enterprise. 

The hosts of labor should now realize 
that but for their general recognition of 
the economic law, and their doing their 
bit in the readjustment process, the army 
of the unemployed would today have 
been larger by millions. Acceptance of 
lower pay by employees has kept many 
establishments going that threatened to 
close down. A good deal of the present 
unemployment has been due to stubborn 
resistance to wage reduction. The latter 
when it becomes universal will in the end 
benefit all workers by lowering the cost 
of the necessaries of life. 

To a great extent, the matter of unem- 
ployment is bound to right itself. Read- 
justment must reach its last stage before 
long and then, with bettered business, the 
disengaged employees will be summoned 
back to the ranks. Mr. Gompers, speak- 
ing with more inside knowledge of labor 
matters than most men, declares that the 
peak of unemployment has been reached 
and that “there are now distinct indica- 
tions that conditions are improving.” 
Dearth of unemployment, therefore, must 
be on the decrease, and in course of time 
people will stop indulging in dreams of 
soup-houses and bread-lines. And a kin- 
dred feeling of optimism will display it- 
self in connection with the securities 
market. 


Answers to Inquiries 


H, Sussex, N. J.: The Rio de Janeiro Tramway Light 
& Power Co’s. first mortgage 5s may be reasonably safe, 
but I see no advantage in buying them at 72, which 
would give you less than 7 per cent. interest, when you 
can buy U. S. of Brazil 8s at about 100. The 8s ‘are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange and have an 
active market. 

Canistota, S. D.: The Cuba Cane Sugar Corp. 
was hit hard by the depression in the sugar industry. 
It has passed dividends on both classes of stocks, and 
its shares are now highly speculative. I do not advise 
their purshase unless the sugar market improves. Sin- 
clair Oil undoubtedly has a future. It is paying no 
dividends on common, though it is on preferred. The 
earnings of the corporation are incre asing yearly, and 
some day the common stock dividend may be resumed. 
At present, the oil industry is somewhat “in the dumps,” 
but that cannot last forever. It is possible to buy 8 per 
cent. securities at present that are reasonably safe. 
Among such are the U. & of Brazil 8s, Government of 
France 8s, Republic of Chile 8s, Kingdom of Norway 
8s, and Kingdom of Denmark 8s. There are many 7 
per cent. bonds that are attractive and safe. 

rm C., OaKLAND, Cauir.: The stock 4, i Durant Motor 
Corp. is still only a speculation. hile Mr. Durant 
is one of the greatest captains in *, oe the cor- 
poration has not really begun production and its future 
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BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS WRIGHT 
ALBERT J. Hopson 


Chairman of William Jessop 


& Son, Ltd., steel manufac- 
turers, Sheffield, England, 
ind a leading authority on 
metals and alloys. He at- 
tended the Chambers of Com- 
merce of British Empire Con- 
vention in Canada last fall. 
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Grorce L. MepILi 
State bank commissioner of 
Delaware, the first man ap- 
pointed to that official posi- 
He sueceeded in get- 
ting through the legislature a 
new banking law which puts 
his State up-to-date in finan- 

cial matters. 


NOVAK 
Greorce N. O’Brien 

The capable and efficient 
president of the American 
National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, who is prominent and 
influential as a citizen, be- 
sides being wellknown and 
esteemed in financial circles 
throughout the Golden State. 








remains to be developed. 

R., Porttanp, Ore.: Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
common is in the highly speculative class and will re- 
main there until the business situation greatly improves. 
Its s proapes ts for dividends are pretty dim as yet. 

PorTLAND, Ore.: The situation for the railroads 
is aaa up. The St. Paul Co. has a splendid property 
which must, in time, become profitable once more. The 

mmon stock looks like a long pull speculation, though 
t is likely to sell higher, even before dividends are re- 

sumed. You could, of course, dispose of it at the current 
price and buy dividend payers without having to put 
( -_ more money. Among such are American Stee 
vundries, Middle States Oil, General Motors common, 
ot Miami Copper. All these substitutes are business 
men's purchases or speculations rather than _ invest- 
ments. 

B., Sparks, Nev.: Hudson Oil Co’s. holdings are small. 
It is paying no dividends. The stock lately has been 
selling at about 19 cents. The shares look like a mere 
gamble. Pacific Oil Co. has extensive holdings and 
probably a big future. The company has paid a single 
dividend of $1.50, whether quarterly, semi-annual or 
yearly, nobody seems to be sure. The stock is at least 
a good long- pull. 

, Woonsocket, R. I.: Remington Typewriter com- 
mon is not particularly desirable. The uncertainty of 
its future is revealed in the fact that with a par of $100, 
it is selling at about $19. Business will have to improve 
greatly to close the gap. American Safety Razor Co. 
is a comparatively new combination and it has not suc- 
ceeded so well that it has been able to pay dividends. 
Boston & Montana Co.'s operations indicate some 
progress, but matters are still in the uncertain stage. 

L., Garyvitie, La.: It would be prudent for your 
sister to diversify the investments which she makes 
with her 822,000. Bonds that she may buy with reason- 
able safety, include: Foreign—U. S. of Brazil 8s, King- 
dom of Denmark 8's. Industrial—Armour 7s, Swift 7s, 
U. S. Rubber a and ref 5s, S. O. of N. Y. deb_ 7s. 
Railroad—N. P. and Great Northern joint 6! gs, West 
Shore 4s, N. Y. C. 7s, Canadian Northern 7s, Chicago 
& Northwestern 614s. Public Utility—American Tel. & 
Tel. cv. 6s, Montana Power 5s, Brooklyn Edison 7s. 
Municipal—City of Milwaukee 6s, City of Columbus, 
O., 6s, City of Seattle 5149s, City of Akron, O., 6s. 
Real Estate—S. W. Straus & Co.'s. 6s, 7 per cent. Invest- 
ors Bonds and G. L, Miller & Co.'s 7s. 

B., Orseco, Micn.: Michigan R. R. bonds and Cen- 
tral Power & L ight bonds are unattractive because of the 
smallness of the companies, their limited earnings and 
the fact that they seem to be paying no dividends. 

*., Kent, O.: National Acme passed its dividend in 
March and you bought its stock in April, which was poor 
policy. The company seems to be substantial, but its 
recent earnings are not encouraging. If business were 
to improve, the stock would naturally rise. 

Juprra Gap., Mont.: Anaconda Copper Co. has 
immensely valuable properties but jt has had to suspend 
production to a large extent and pass dividends. It 
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The stock is a promising long- 


| before it can resume returns to stockholders. 








seems as if it must wait until the market for copper and 
other metals which it produces becomes brisk and strong 
Montana 
Power appears to be getting along very well, but it is 
selling too high for its present dividend of 83 per year, 
the public having a just confidence in its future. 

C., Minneapouis, Minn.: Chicago Elevated Railways 
has paid no dividends on preferred since June, 1914, and 
it never paid anything on common. The surplus is very 
small. The shares have been selling extremely low. 
Better buy something which makes a substantial return. 

K., Brappock, Pa.: Famous Players’ stock is not a 

“good speculation” today. It has declined consideraby 
because of doubts as to the maintenance of the dividend 
of 8 per cent. Nearly all the stocks of merit are selling 
so low at present that they have good speculative possi- 
bilities, even though there may recessions from 
present prices. 

K., Hastines, Nesn.: Seats Oil of Nebraska is 
selling low because in May | ast it paid a stock dividend 
of 200 per cent. This big increase in stock naturally 
caused the shares to decline. The Ohio Oil Company 
has paid for the first six months of 1921 26 per cent. on 
par (825) or $6.50. If this rate of return is kept up, the 
annual dividend will be $13. The stock is quoted at 
about $240, so that the yield on market price is less than 
6 per cent. The company has a large surplus. 5S. O. of 
Indiana, S. O. of California, and S. O. of N. J. have 
rather recently cut melons. All three companies are 
prosperous, but their stocks are selling high for present 
dividends. The Lehigh Valley Railroad segregation plan 
must be approved by the court before it goes into effect. 
It does not seem advisible to sell Lehigh Falley Railroad 
stock at a loss. 

M., Watta Watta, Wasa: Invincible Oil is not a 
dividend payer and at present is only a speculation. The 
company had a good surplus in 1920, but earnings for 
the first quarter of 1921 showed a deficit. Inventory 


adjustments, the low price of oil, and the recent issue of | 


8 per cent. bonds have combined to bear down the market 
value of the stock. The shares are not “a safe invest- 
ment,” but a long pull speculation. 

S., Batrwore, Mp.: Union Pacific would be a better 
purchase on the partial payment plan or in any other way, 
than Nothern Pacife or Canadian Pacific. Northern 
Pacific dividends are not absolutely assured and there 
have been doubts of Canadian Pacific’s maintaining its 
present rate. Union Pacific's earnings, however, warrant 
the belief that it will continue the 10 per cent. return. 
In my judgment Union Pacific common is the best rail- 
road common stock on the market, 

New York, August 20, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


An unusual opportunity is offered small 
in the purchase of 7 per cent. Investors Bonds. One can 
begin to buy these securities with $10 and on this will be 
paid the same interest as that yielded by the bonds. The 
bonds are amply secured by income-paying property 
and can be purchased on the partial payment plan. Full 

rticulars in booklet No. I-135 obtainable from the 

nvestors Company, Madison & Kedzie State Bank, 
Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

One becomes a successful investor only by watching 
and studying the position and finances of companies in 
whose securities he invests. Accurate information re- 
garding all kinds of pan may be obtained of oe 
Statistical Department of FE. Wittmeyer & Co., 

42 Broadway, NewYork. The free i issues a “Fortnightly 
Review” and will send it and a booklet describing an 
attractive “24 Payment Plan” to all who ask for LW-710. 

Miami first mortgages paying 8 per cent. are offered 
by thelG. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, Miami, 
Fl. The bonds are protected by 200 per cent. security 
and have other onqeeees. For details send to the com- 
pany for booklet B-1 

Puts and calls + A by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange are dealt in by S. H. Wilcox & Co. 
233 Broadway, New York, whose descriptive circ ular 
L will be sent on request. 

Good reading for those who seek success in invest- 
ment and business may be found in the widely-known 
Bache Review, copies of which will be sent on applica- 
tion by J. S. Bache & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Sreadens, New York. 
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Mais 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Pan-Am. Petroleum 
General Motors 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Miami Copper 


Profit possibilities of the 
above stocks are clearly set 
forth in a market 
just issued. 


review 


Copies are available for 
free distribution. Write to 
Dept. LW-65. 


CHarves H CinrKsons: 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 











| Byllesby Securities | 
Yields from’7% to 9%) 





HE investment securities of 

the electricand gas properties 
built up and managed by the 
Byllesby organization have a re- 
markably consistent and satisfac- 
tory record extending over a long 
period of years. 

Present conditions have further en- | | 
hanced the desirability of these 
dependable investments and their | | 
future is most reassuring. 

Illustrated and descriptive litera- 
ture and details of our Partial Pay- 
ment Plan will be sent on request. 


Ask for Literature L 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


byllesby 
CHICAGO NEW YORK || 
208 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston-Providence-New Haven-Detroit | 





Minneapolis—Madison, Wis.-Oklahoma City | || 

















Hinges on Steel 


Keen analysis of transportation conditions 
by big eastern railroad official back from 
tour to Pacific, in current issue of our in- 
vestment Survey No. 26. 

Increase your income by buying gilt-edge 
securities approved by banks. Our partial 
Payment Booklet 8-6 tells you how. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 


When in New York you are invited to visit 
our Board Room 











Under this Headin 
“FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS” 
on this pe age you will find a descriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which will be of great value in 
arranging your investments to produce maximum yield 
wit ety. 
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NAME POSITION | SALARY |} 


)y__|ENCINEER |*129win 


REPAIR MAN |$53() wir 


Kim | cHaurreur ‘4.0 wii 
#/Put Your Name 


on This Pay Roll 


Men like you are wanted for the big- 
pay positions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it easy for 
to fit yourself for one of these positions. 
‘ou don’t have to go to school. You don’t 
haveto serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and speci ists have com- 
piled a spare-time reading course that will 
uip you to be an automobile expert without 
aed any time from your present work. 


Auto Books 
6 Volumes Sent Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile Engineering, omen A the con- 
struction, care and | sane. of pleasure 

trucks and motorcycl Contains overyeiny that a 
b or an or the owner or = pective 
owner of a motor car cuit to know. ritten in 
simple language that anybody can underst-nd. Taste- 
fully bound in ee lorocco, flexible covers; 
pom illustrations, tables and e explana- 


A A Dime : a Day Fiet,s. Cont in Advance. | 
































whether you want 
to — them or not. 
If you like the books 
_ only $2.80 in 7 
ys and 63 a month 
4 the special in- 
eeayery & price of 
$24.80 has n paid. 
Along with t the set 
goes a year’s consul- 
tion membership 
in the American Tech- 
nical foseee (regular 
price $12.00.) 
2 ee Seo 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A47-C,Chicago, i. 

Please send me the © bil Engipecring f 

hoe examination a, shipping. charwes a Id ie to 


















will send $2.86 days and the balance at $3.00 a 
month until $g4 80 fae Geen paid. “Thee ‘ou will mes 
receipt showing the ob the $12. 60 Consultiug Mem- 
bership are mine — fully paid for. If I think t can get along 
sithout the e books after the seven days’ trial, | will return them 

ex . 
Name. 
I cscerscesentnrrenesionentemmnanenasamanmirasaisaenineacenesnsitiit 
a 











“A Smart Hotel for Smart People’’ 
Metropolitan in every respect, 
yet homey in its atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Very desirable for women 
traveling alone 
Thirty-First St., by Fifth Ate. 
The Wolcott New York | 











You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stamenesing 
and Stuttering, **Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


8. N. les 4235 Bogue Bidg.,1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
Learn of the 


SONGWRITERS! ! public's de- 


mand for songs suitable for dancing and the oppor- 
tunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our “Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,”’ sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, compose music, secure ale of and 
facilitate free publication or outright sale of one. 


Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg. 
ATENTS. WRITE for illustrated guide book 
* and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send mode! or sketch and description of 
invention for ourfree opinion of its patentable nature, 
— mn References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


TOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 


INVENTORS. 252.5% 


our guide book, “HOW TO GET “YOUR PATENT " | 


























Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,’’ Washington, D.C. | 


Appearances indicate that a cycle of rising security 
prices is about to begin. Many observers see a period 
of accumulation already here. Interesting and helpful 
conclusions as to the immediate and long range market 
outlook are clearly set forth in a circular issued by 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York. 
Copies of this valuable and timely publication will be 
mailed on request for circular LW-63. 

The new July issue of the Investors’ Pocket Manual 
contains high and low prices for the first six months of 
this year and shows unusual intrinsic values at which 
securities can be purchased to-day. The manual can be 
secured by sending for M-95 to Scott & Stump, specialists 
in odd lots, 40 Exchange Place, New York. The firm 
will also furnish “ feos Booklet S-6” showing how 
to invest savings profitably. 

The Miller first mortgage bonds yield 8 per cent. ~ 
they can be bought on easy partial payments with a 
initial deposit of only $10 or $8, ae ments ca 7 
per cent. interest until the bond is fully paid for. These 
bonds are first mortgages on income- -producing property, 


a first claim on the building's orem they mature 
serially, and the borrower is to make mont|\|y 
payments to meet interest an "principal. A booklet, 
‘Selecting Your Investments,” describing these bonds 
in detail, the interesting story of Lucy Farrar who saved 
the family fortune, and details of the company’s partia! 
aay lan of investing will be sent on request by 
G. L. Miller & Co., 117 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


The opportunities offered by puts and calls in stock 
market operations are described in booklet L, which w: II 
be sent to any ap} Henn by William H. Herbst, 20 
Broad Street, New York 


A valuable publication for all holders of bonds an d 
stocks is the “July Investors’ Handbook,” issued hy 
E. M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated Stock Ex 
change, 50 Broad Street, New York. This handbook js 
a most complete and useful pocket manual of securities 
It contains vital, up-to-date statistics of corporations 
whose issues are listed on the exchanges. To obtain it 
write to Fuller & Co., for LW-71. 


Gunning for Drug Smugglers—(Concluded from page 281) 


ping that relates, better than I could tell 
you, the story of what happened shortly 
thereafter: 

“There's the stuff,” 
to have said to the detectives, * 
the money? 

Kirley started to examine the half dozen 
bottles in the bag, when Jocher turned to 
Conce and Davila and said: ‘We are detec- 
tives; you're under arrest.” 

Conce yelled something in Spanish to 
Autel outside, and the next second, the 
detective said, the door was thrown open 
and Autel appeared with an automatic 
pistol in his hand. Jocher attempted to 
grab the pistol, but Autel fired the bullet 
through the right side of Jocher’s neck, 
felling him. ’ 

Kirley then fired three shots into the 
Spaniard’s chest. 

Autel backed off to the stairway, and 
toppling backward, fell over the banisters 
to the floor below. In the meantime Jocher 
had got to his feet, and as Kirley and he 
started in pursuit of Autel, Conce and 
Davila, they said, began to shoot at them 
from the rear. Then both detectives turned 
on the other two Spaniards and for the next 
few seconds they engaged Conce and Davila 
with their pistols at close quarters. 

To attract the attention of Lieutenant 
Mooney and the other detectives in the 
street, Kirley threw a chair through the 
window, and with the crash of glass Mooney 
and the other detectives dashed into the 
basement where they were confronted by 
Autel with his magazine pistol in his hand. 
Mooney was about to shoot him, when Autel 
fell to the floor and died. 

Conce was dying from the bullet wound 
above his heart. Davila, too, was wounded. 
“This was a battle in daylight,” the 

doctor continued, ‘“‘and not half a mile 
from the busiest corner in Brooklyn. But 
more often these encounters take place 
at night, a good many of them in dark 
out-of the-way hallways.” 

“You see, wherever this traffic flour- 
ishes, criminals gather. You will find 
that one criminal in every seven uses 
drugs, and that 70 per cent. of the ad- 
dicts arrested have criminal records. 
The high cost of buying illicitly vended 
narcotics helps breed more criminals. 
For example, we had a negro elevator 
boy in here this morning. He told us he 
couldn’t make enough on his job to buy 
the drugs his body craved, and he was 
desperate. ‘You know how a toothache 
feels?” he asked. ‘I’ve gotta toothache 
all over me.’ _—_-He didn’t want to have 
to steal to get the money he needed, but 
he was afraid he would steal if he 
didn’t get treatment in time.” 


Conce was reported 
now where's 


The inevitable question arose next 
does prohibition stimulate the illicit 
traffic in drugs? 

Dr. Simon answered it in somewhat 
this fashion: 

“In the wettest of wet countries, just 
as in our dry one, the traffic in narcotics 
is far larger than before the war, and the 
number of addicts greatly increased. The 
only way that prohibition has made the 
problem of the police in handling the 
traffic here more difficult is that nowa- 
days we find it harder to round up the 
illicit vendors and the confirmed ‘dope 
fiends.’ 

Once we could easily find most of the 
people we sought in the old Raines Law 
hotels, the ballrooms and dives. Now 
they are widely scattered and the search 
becomes harder. That is the only way in 
which liquor prohibition affects us directly. 

“Our problem now is to shut off, if we 
can, the stream of smuggled drugs before 
it gets into circulation. We are making 
progress at this, and with police co- 
operation in the war on the vendor be- 
coming more efficient all over the coun- 
try, we will yet break up the ring. The 
leading staple of the narcotic vendor 
to-day is heroin, a derivitive of German 
origin which was scarcely known twenty- 
five years ago, is of little use in medicine 
and should not be manufactured at all. 
With that out of the problem and with 
the new legislation that we need enacted, 
the narcotic vendor would soon be put 
out of business. 

“Both the exportation and the impor- 
tation of opium and narcotic drugs should 
be forbidden. All the opium that this 
country needs for medical use could 
be grown under government control in 
California, and why should we forbid 
exportation, too? Because so much of 
the narcotics that we manufacture here 
and ship out doubles back like a boom- 
erang and whizzes in here again in posses- 
sion of smugglers. 

“As a patriotic duty, we ought to stop 
this illicit traffic, and just as soon as possi- 
ble. A law charging the illicit drug 
trafficker with constructive treason would 
be just. For he is an enemy to civilization 
and a menace to that American principle 
—the inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Now—as to economy 
‘ 


CONOMY is not only a matter of saving. It 

consists also of spending money to best advan- 

tage. You can often add materially to the effective- 

ness of your purchases by reading the advertise- 
ments in this publication. 


Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned 
value. When a manufacturer puts his name on a 
product and tells you about it, you may rest assured 
that it is worth while. It does not pay to advertise 
merchandise that is not sound. The comebacks 
are too costly. 


Make a practice of reading advertisements. 
Read them as news from the business world, pub- 
lished for your benefit. 


Sometimes, they keep you from making an un- 
wise purchase by pointing out just why one article 
suits your needs better than another. 4 step toward 
real economy! 


Often, they help you live better and dress better 
and make more of your income in every way. -4/so, 
real economy. 


And you will find that they frequently save you 
money. 


Economy, certainly 
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Something New and Better! 





ISCOVERED and perfected ina period 
of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private yachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 
It was his need for something that would 


clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proof 


glow that brought fterg/ow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 

Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


Hborolow 


SATIN FINISH 


POLISH 








in its composition a number of qualities— 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 


Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Prices foe | 25c 8 oz. bottle orcan.. 60¢ 


16 oz. bottle or can. .$1.00 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


27 Thames Street : 


: New York City 
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